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HE Queen of English watering- 
places! Is there such a ‘ queen- 
dom’ (if the barbarism may be 
permitted)? or has it long ago 
been abolished, only leaving a 
rival band of sisters to contend 
for the supremacy the term im- 
plied ? 

If the inquiring holiday-maker 
will be content with the first 
answer that comes, he has only to 
pin his faith to one of the perti- 
nacious advertisements that crowd 
our railway stations, and in the 
early summer that half cover our 
breakfast-tables, and accept the 
solution so freely volunteered. 
Every railway nowadays has a 
watering-place, for which it claims 
the distinction. The South-East- 
ern owns the supremacy of Hast- 

: ings, the Chatham and Dover 
wavers between Margate and Dover, the Great Western ne to Tor- 
quay, and the South-Western plumps for Ryde. The North-Western 
would like to point to Llandudno, but North Wales is hardly accessible 
enough as yet. But the fact is that the great British public disregards 
all these interested persuasions, resolves that the sovereignty shall be 
elective or nothing, and chooses its own queen. Ask a Londoner (or 
any Southerner) whose sway he acknowledges, and he will, as a rule, 
declare boldly for Queen Brighton. Ask a North-countryman, manu- 
facturing or ag ricultural, peer or workman, and with the same un- 
hesitancy he will declare his allegiance to Queen Scarborough. To 
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one who knows them both, whose 
allegiance often wavers, who ad- 
mits their claimsand affectionately 
admits their failings, it often re- 
solves itself into a dead heat. The 
‘Queen of the South’ and the 
‘Queen of the North’ should, 
such a one would say, be given 
them for their titles, and the older 
one for a time, at any rate, be 
considered to be in abeyance. 

To-day let me say something 
aboyt Queen Scarborough. Now 
that most of us are looking for- 
ward to our little day of leisure 
and refreshment, let us turn one 
eye at least to this one bright spot 
and many pleasant scenes that 
linger in the memory, relics of 
past holidays. 

Few out of the many thousand 
visitors to Scarborough are con- 
scious of any other means of ap- 
proach than the rail. Yet, for 
Londoners at least, there is an al- 
ternative that one wonders is not 
more frequently adopted. Twice 
a week, all the year round, the 
good ship General Havelock 
makes the journey from Hartley's 
Wharf, by London Bridge, to 
Sunderland, and as she passes 
Scarborough, on either journey, a 
small boat goes out from Scarbo- 
rough pier to meet her, to convey 
and to take back such passengers 
as may choose to brave the terrors 
of the sea rather than the perils 
of the land. Itisa journey (from 
London to Scarborough) of about 
twenty-two hours, and from a 
pleasant experience I can testify 
for the benefit of all future voy- 
agers that you will find on board 
the General Havelock a hearty 
welcome, good company in a fine- 
hearted skipper and his crew, and 
many of the comforts of a first- 
class hotel. If I were a ‘descrip- 
tive reporter’ I could fill a page or 
two about all these—the grand 
scenery we passed by river, sea, 
and coast. But I speak not to- 


day of these. Still I must con- 
tend that Scarborough should by 
rights be seen, for the first time, 
from the sea. Travellers by the 
railway seem more truly than is 
usually the case to sneak in by 
the back-door. If any one doubt 
this let him some fine morning, 
before the morning mist has quite 
dispersed, go a-fishing, and as he 
leisurely awaits a nibble let him 
take a long full stare at the pros- 
pect before him on the shore as it 
gradually unfolds itself. This 
magnificent bay is, in fact, the 
true glory of Queen Scarborough, 
the brightest jewel in her majesty’s 
diadem. And he upon whom this 
bright vision bursts as his first 
glimpse of Scarborough will not 
easily shake off the impression of 
it. It would puzzle an artist to 
suggest an improvement in the 
perfect panorama. On shore, the 
educated eye is frequently aware 
of an incompleteness and patchi- 
ness in the arrangement of the 
town, particularly in the central 
portion of it, but this is not 
noticeable from the sea, and :the 
eye glides easily on from the castle 
cliff and mines, to the old town 
and the bridge and cliff and gar- 
dens of New Scarborough. In the 
foreground the quaint old fishing- 
boats, with their enigmatical ini- 
tials and figures, dancing and 
curveting on the surface of the 
water, complete a picture unique 
and memorable. 

And now, when one tries to 
gather up and convey the impres- 
sions which rush to the front at 
the mention of the one word, ‘Scar- 
borough,’ one finds that it is, in 
fact, a series of tableaux which 
present themselves, and which 
one should endeavour to record. 
There are several methods of doing 
this. There is the guide-book 
method, full of facts and figures. 
There is the high-moral method, 
the sociological method, the comic- 
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paper method, the special-corre- 
spondent method (much in favour 
a year or two ago, when we heard 
a good deal about ‘ Lord B—’ and 
the ‘Countess X—,’ and ‘a certain 
well-known’ So-and-so, and other 
mysteries). There is much doubt- 
less to be said for these several 
methods, and if a cunning student 
of life and manners could bore 
through them all, as through so 
many geological strata, a complete 
view of the entire formation might 
be discoverable. How will one 
fare who desires to steer clear of 
stale descriptions, of preaching, of 
slang, smartness, and personali- 
ties ? 

Much more than Brighton, Scar- 
borough depends on her visitors ; 
so perhaps it may be well to say 
a few words first of all about the 
people one meets there. No one 
visitor, however, unless he stays 
from May to November, can dog- 
matise on this point, for, as is the 
case elsewhere, the subjects of 
Queen Scarborough pay their ho- 
mage in cycles. The ‘season’ at 
Scarborough endures for these six 
months, and experts tell you that 
in point of rank and fashion the 
visitors come in an ascerfling 
scale, as it were. First come the 
tradesfolk, then shoddy, then the 
swells. Let us, however, take a 
stroll down on to Spa, and aided 
by our ‘Gurr-zet and List o’ Visi- 
ters,’ as the boys call it, try and 
make out who and what manner 
of folks we are sojourning among. 
But stay ; can it be that there are 
any of my readers so far behind 
the age as to ask, ‘ What is the 
Spa? Not to know that argues 
himself unknown, one may say to 
suchaone. Let him know, then, 
that in some sense the Spa is 
Scarborough. Itis the great mart 
of fashion, the great central fact 
of the Scarborough period ; thither 
the tribes go up—in a word, 
thither every visitor to Scar- 
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borough betakes himself at the 
least twice every day (Sundays 
excepted, when it is only de 
rigueur to appear there of an after- 
noon). It is along enclosed as- 
phalted promenade, bounded bya 
sea-wall, against which the waves 
swell and roar, and over which 
they sometimes break furiously. 
But on ordinary ‘smooth days’ 
the music of the ocean and of Herr 
Meyer Lutzcombine harmoniously 
to the time kept by hundreds and 
hundreds of ceaseless promenaders 
and the buzz of their unending 
talk. But the Spa is a great deal 
more thanthis. First of all, there 
is the ‘Spa’ proper, where you 
may drink the waters, the descrip- 
tion of whose properties and vir- 
tues may be read by the curious 
in the guide-books, for they have 
no part or lot in Scarborough life. 
A few bold spirits venture down 
day by day into the well-house, 
and are observed by the loungers 
to emerge grimacing horribly ; but 
as a rule the bear-pit and its heal- 
ing waters are simply ignored, and 
the guide-books print the analysis 
of the waters every year in vain. 
Then there is the great concert- 
hall, or Saloon, as it is called, one 
of the works of the late Sir Joseph 
Paxton, and this during the Scar- 
borough season is utilised for a 
variety of purposes. Besides the 
evening entertainments (of which 
more anon), there are sure to be 
two or three grand bazaars, most 
probably church bazaars—for the 
churches at watering-places are 
sure to be in a chronic state of 
dilapidation or restoration—and 
there will be two or three charity- 
balls, for the charities at watering- 
places are sure to be in a chronic 
state of debt and impecuniosity. 
Besides, although there are two 
capital theatres in the town, room 
has to be found for those Christy 
Minstrels who are always per- 
forming out of London, and opera 
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companies, and conjurors, and the 
whole miscellaneous band of ‘ en- 
tertainers’—heaven save the mark! 
So that there is almost always 
something ‘on’ at the Spa Saloon. 
Then there are the orchestra- 
houses at each end of the pro- 
menade, one over the old bear-pit 
before named, wherein the ‘extra 
band’ appear two nights a week, 
and the other occupied twice every 
day, as I have said, by the com- 
pany’s capital string band. Fi- 
nally, there are the gardens, which 
occupy the whole of the face of 
the south cliff, from the top to 
the bottom, containing quantities 
of luxuriant trees and bushes, in- 
tersected with many miles of 
shady walks, and studded with 
summer-houses and arbours and 
grottoes. The whole length of 
this truly magnificent sea-wall is 
four hundred yards, and the whole 
property is in the hands of the 
Cliff Bridge Company, by whom 
it is capitally managed, and to 
whom it ought surely to be re- 
munerative. » A few years ago the 
company acquired a large addi- 
tional estate of land to the south 
of the Spa ; but it would seem this 
step was only to anticipate any pos- 
sible rivalry, for to the present 
time it has remained idle and un- 
used, 

But after all, just as of London 
it is\said that the most wonderful 
thing in London is the people, so 
of the Scarborough Spa. Let us 
try and get aseat somewhere near 
the music (no easy matter) and 
enjoy a little quiet observation. 
The first thing that will occur to 
you to ask, perhaps, is, Where are 
the children? Surely a holiday by 
the sea without the scamper and 
prattle of the children is at first 
sightan anachronism. There they 
are, all down on the sands with 
their nurses ; these people up here 
are all their fathers and mothers, 
and grown and growing-up sisters 


and brothers. They prefer to take 
their pleasures by themselves, and 
the little ones, with their care- 
takers and playthings, by them- 
selves. Nor, if you glance at the 
costume of the promenaders, is 
the reason far to seek. Romping 
girls and boys, with sandy and 
sea-weedy hands and clothes, 
brandishing spades and swinging 
buckets, would consort ill with 
the gravity of manner, the serenity 
of deportment, characteristic of 
the Spa; nor would they con- 
genialise with the silks and satins, 
velvets and sealskins, kid gloves 
and French boots which are de 
rigueur here. We have all come 
down this morning by the score, 
by the hundred, by the thousand, 
to see and be seen, to quiz and be 
quizzed, to gape and stare and 
chatter at, and of, one another and 
one another’s dress. And to look 
at our companions for the most 
part, as in endless procession they 
pass and repass, a very serious 
occupation they find it. There is 
an evident determination on every- 
body’s part to do the business in 
hand thoroughly—that is to say, 
to know by sight, and if possible 
by name, everybody else and his 
or her ‘little peculiarity.’ He is 
most in request as escort, who by 
virtue of longer sojourn, or a 
keener curiosity, or a larger ac- 
quaintance, can tell the who’s- 
who of the greatest number, can 
relate the last bit of scandal from 
his hotel, knows who left yester- 
day, and who is coming to-day. 
I spoke just now of the gravity of 
the whole proceeding. The care- 
less freedom which we associate 
with the idea of a holiday by the 
sea is wholly unknown. A burst 
of laughter would be an anomaly, 
and any walk beyond the conven- 
tional mourner’s pace excites won- 
der and derision, There is no 
attempt at hilarity or fun or aban- 
don, and the ladies would probably 
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as soon walk about with their chig- 
nons in their hand, as with their 
back-hair down after a bath. 
How many have given a glimpse, 
or more than a glimpse, along the 
grand coast-line to the south, 
where one beyond the other the 
big purple headlands stretch into 
the sea, with every variety of form 
and colour, to Flamborough glory? 
That group of men and girls who 
are leaning over the long wall are 
not really looking at the sea ; they 
are watching Miss de Boots on 
her fiery steed, and wondering 
whether she is paid for showing 
it off thus. That group at the 
corner are not really pondering 
over the fortunes of the gray castle, 
when it was anything but a ruin, 
. or criticising the ‘skyline’ which 
the ruined walls and battlements 
throw into the air; they are ask- 
ing whether the little Smiths, in 
blue poplin ‘polonaises,’ look 
better than the little Joneses in 
crimson velveteens; and whether 
the little Jenkinses, who have 
been tumbling about in the sea, 
clothes and all, up to their waists, 
have really nothing else to wear 
than those old blouses. The sea, 
to the great majority of the pro- 
menaders, has hardly been an in- 
cident in the morning’s walk. 
When they get home they will 
scarcely know if it has been rough 
or smooth, unless it has absolutely 
splashed over them. 

One reason, perhaps, of that air 
of sadness which, proverbially 
distinguishing Englishmen taking 
their pleasure, seems to belong more 
especially to Scarborough visitors, 
may be found in the fact that by 
far the great majority of them 
pass their time in the engrossing 
atmosphere of business in the 
great seats of manufacturing in- 
dustry of the North of England. 
When men of business have 
reached middle life, it is very 
hard for them to throw off for 
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their three or four weeks of holi- 
day the sense of responsibility and 
care that oppresses them for the 
remaining forty-eight. Brighton 
is a gayer place in this way than 
Scarborough, because Brighton, 
practically, is London by the sea- 
side, and‘ Londoner’ does not ne- 
cessarily imply man of business. 
London is in a way the world, 
or, at any rate, a microcosm, and 
comprises all sorts and conditions 
of men. A Londoner may be a 
prince, a parson, or a huckster ; 
whereas a Liverpool man or a 
Leeds man, or more generally a 
West-Riding man, is, if the words 
mean anything, a merchant or 
trader or lawyer, one who is en- 
gaged for say ten months of the 
year in a fixed business occupa- 
tion. Your impression of the 
business-likeness of most of the 
people here is confirmed if you 
scan the list of visitors and their 
addresses, which is published in 
the Gazette every Thursday. 
Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Dews- 
bury, Mirfield, Batley, Todmor- 
den, Heckmondwike, and the like, 
occur and recur over and over 
again, column after column. A 
deputation from Lancashire and 
Durham and the North, and a 
couple of score from London, 
make up the list. As the hotels 
print the names of their customers 
like a calendar, with the titled 
people at the head of the list, you 
can see how very few of the upper 
ten thousand are ‘honouring’ Scar- 
borough witha visit. There are, 
perhaps, a sporting duke and half 
a dozen baronets at the Royal ; 
that is, they use that hotel to 
sleep in; they never appear among 
the vulgar, but, with other noble 
souls, they ‘ dwell apart’ like stars. 
If by chance you overhear the talk 
of the men on the Spa, it is of 
cotton and clipper ships (7.e. Man- 
chester and Liverpool), or of yarns 
and twists and stuffs (that is York- 
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shire). Their talk is of marts and 
exchanges, the fluctuations of the 
markets, or prices, shares, and dis- 
counts, the rise and fall of the 
stocks. The middle-aged women 
never talk at all, as far as could 
be seen. The young fellows and 
the belles chatter of the ball last 
night at the Royal, the ball of to- 
morrow at the Crown, the Dispen- 
sary ball of a fortnight hence. If 
you cannot engage in an animated 
discussion as to whether Miss de 
Boots’s hair is her own (by growth, 
not by purchase)—whether Miss 
Smithson did dance six times with 
Mr. Bobyns, and if it will come 
to anything — whether Mrs. de 
Chaperone did leave the ball an 
hour before those girls of hers, 
and leave them to be taken home 
by men, and how horrid it was 
(‘ Not for the men,’ you put in)— 
and has Mrs. General Rigolboche 
found her diamond pendent? and 
do you believe she ever had one 
on !—I say, if you cannot do this 
sort of thing by the hour, you are 
no sort of use at all on the Spa. 
You must be an adept at it, and 
be able to give their regular nick- 
names to the habitués, and coin 
fresh ones for the new-comers— 
to find out how many thousand 
pounds one will have, and when, 
and how many thousands that one 
has lost, and how. If you talk of 
a lady, you ought to know whether 
she rouges at home or only here, 
and what colour her hair was last 
year, and if her husband likes it, 
and why he doesn’t stop it. You 
must report every ‘engagement’ 
at your hotel at the most three- 
quarters of an hour after it is 
made. For this purpose you will 
acquire an intimacy with the lady 
book-keeper at your hotel, who is 
quite a clerk of the matrimonial 
course, and who enters these little 
affairs in a register as they happen 
(and sometimes as they do not). 
Of course, you know there is a 


score kept of the ‘matches’ made 
during the season at each hotel ; 
O, dear, yes; and the managers 
have a sweepstakes among them- 
selves of ten sovereigns each, with 
twenty pounds added by the 
Mayor, and ten by the Spa Com- 
pany for the second. Prizes are 
distributed every 5th of Novem- 
ber, with a neat speech by the 
Archdeacon. Last year M. Fri- 
cour won easily, so they have 
handicapped him this season, 
he having to ‘carry’ two cavalry 
officers who are up to a thing or 
two; so it is thought the Crown 
will win. 

But if the Spa is the very 
quintessence of Scarborough life, 
it is not ‘everything, and every- 
thing else likewise.’ There are 
the hotels. And although, looked 
at superficially, the life at these 
hotels may seem very much of 
a muchness, yet there are to be 
met men who have made the 
grand tour of them all, and can 
tell them off one by one, each 
with a fresh differentiation. Of 
the first class there are really only 
four. Of these, two are in the 
central part of the town and two 
on the south. Between these 
there is the fellowship which 
comes of the pursuit of a common 
end in a common way, and the 
inevitable rivalry — sometimes 
friendly, sometimes bitter—which 
also comes of it. The oldest 
is the Royal, the biggest is the 
Grand, the quietest is the Crown, 
and the fourth (I know little 
of it) is the Prince of Wales’s. 
There are about a dozen other 
hotels, which might doubtless be 
each of them labelled off in the 
same way, but these are the 
‘pick.’ Each will hold and house 
its hundreds of visitors in the 
season ; each has its sworn friends, 
who will dispute for its supremacy 
and wrangle for its fame. Between 
these the visitor may take his 
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choice, with the certainty of a con- 
stant round of amusement and a 
succession of acquaintances, if so 
he choose. The Grand Hotel is 
now so much an integral part of 
Scarborough life, that it is difficult 
to believe it is only some ten years 
old. It towers almost majestically 
in the very centre of the town, 
above all the other buildings, and 
from the sea is as the very centre 
and pivot of the town. The most 
aristocratic hotel is the Royal, 
and accordingly the competition 
for the invitations to its balls is all 
the keener. But it has not the 
advantage of the unequalled sea- 
front of the Grand, or its gar- 
dens and terraces, all sloping down 
to the sands. The Royal cares 
for none of these adventitious 
attractions. It says the Grand 
is slangy. The Grand says the 
Royal is slow. Both agree that 
the Crown and Prince of Wales’s 
are ‘out of the world up there.’ 
The Prince of Wales’s retorts that 
the Royal is in a back street, 
and calls the Grand a staring 
yellow place ; and I once heard a 
Prince of Wales’s man speak of 
it as an inn! From the serene 
height of its unrivalled situation, 
the Crown declines to call names; 
it points to its sea-view, which is 
probably one of the finest in the 
world. I have said nothing of a 
bold attempt on the part of the 
railway company to arrest the 
flight of their customers to the 
sea by planting a handsome 
hotel, called the Pavilion, at the 
threshold of the station; or of 
the capital old-fashioned commer- 
cial inn in the main street, called 
the Bull; for these are not 
really ‘in the swim,’ as far as the 
pleasure season goes. Nor do 
they, any more than the boarding- 
houses, hydropathic or otherwise, 
harmonise with the Scarborough 
idea, That idea represents the 
first attempt to naturalise in Eng- 
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land the continental plan of hotel 
life, with its common room, table- 
Phétes, réunions, soirées—a sort 
of social communism, in fact. It 
is probably owing to its success 
at Scarborough that it has been 
adopted so generally in the North 
of England. In the great health 
and pleasure resorts at Harrogate, 
Whitby, Southport, Blackpool, 
&c., no other system would be 
tolerated. How is it that in the 
south we are so slow to copy it? 
There is a table-d’héte at Ifra- 
combe, at the Cliftonville at 
Margate, and possibly at the 
Grand at Brighton, and at one 
or two others ; but there it ends. 
There is no general attempt to 
break down that insular reserve 
which your travelling Englishman 
is supposed to wish to interpose 
between himself and his fellows. 
Why it should not succeed at such 
places as the Pavilion at Folke- 
stone, the Regent at Leamington, 
and the Pier at Ryde, one fails to 
understand. 

Before finally leaving the visit- 
ors, and saying something on more 
general topics, one must add that 
any account of them that fails to 
notice a special class of visitors, 
which upon occasions almost 
overruns Scarborough, would be 
seriously incomplete. I refer, of 
course, to the ‘trippers,’ who 
sometimes render the parts of 
the town they favour with their 
company almost uninhabitable, at 
all events for women and children. 
This generic term of ‘tripper’ is, 
so far as I know, confined to the 
North, and one is almost disposed 
to be thankful that the creature it 
represents is as local as the term. 
It is applied to all those who 
pour in almost daily, ‘in their 
thousands,’ from the manufactur- 
ing towns, for their one annual 
holiday by the sea. They arrive 
by trainsful, generally about ten 
o’clock—men, women, and chil- 
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dren—and pour into the towns in 
great crowds along Westborough 
and Newborough, and so to the 
sea. They are frequently ordered 
in a procession, headed by a band 
of music and accompanied by 
banners. They represent almost 
every class of manufacturing in- 
dustry—grinders from Sheflield, 
colliers from ‘ Bairnsla,’ and hands 
of all sorts from Leeds, Bradford, 
and the West Riding generally. 
We are apt in the South to hear 
again and again of the sturdy in- 
dependence and frank courtesy 
which characterise the workpeople 
of the North, in opposition to the 
almost feudal servitude in which 
the less fortunate Southerners are 
bound. Londoners, the necessity 
of whose business has not taken 
them much among these ‘ hardy 
sons of toil’ on their native heath, 
may obtain casual, and let us hope 
partial, experience of them during 
a chance visit to Scarborough. I, 


at least, bear testimony that it is 
the commonest thing in the world 
to find a dozen or so in each train- 
load arrive so tipsy that they 
can hardly walk, and many more 
in that noisy state of inebriety 
which makes the pavement appear 


too small for them. Some may, 
possibly, have exhausted their 
possibilities of drink by the time 
they arrive, and get soberer and 
soberer as the day wears on ; but 
with the majority it is otherwise, 
and for every one who arrives 
tipsy there were generally ten 
who went home drunk. By drunk 
I mean roaring, swearing, tumbling 
about the street, to the inconveni- 
ence and occasional danger of the 
passer-by. It is no uncommon 
thing for ladies to have to take the 
friendly shelter of an open shop, 
to get out of their way as they 
would out ofthat ofa‘mad-looking’ 
bull. As it is no uncommon thing 
for these gentry to treat you to 
what the guide-books are respon- 
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sible for calling a ‘ Scarborough 
welcome’—namely, a word and a 
blow, and the blow first—let me 
advise all whom it may concern 
to keep well clear of them. It 
fortunately happens that the great 
bulk of the visitors are within 
doors at the usual hour for the 
departure of the trippers, viz., be- 
tween six and seven p.m. What, 
it may be asked, becomes of the 
trippers during the day? I can- 
not say. They pour down in 
hundreds and thousands to the 
sea, and I expect they ‘squander’ 
themselves over the sands by the 
old town during the day, and fill 
the beer-houses towards evening. 
Some venture on the sea; some, 
greatly daring, into it. It is of 
one of these trippers that the good 
(and possibly old) Yorkshire tale 
is told. He did his duty once a 
year to the sea, and washed. To 
him remarked his mate, ‘Jack, 
mon, whoy how mooky thou be’st!’ 
The reply was, ‘Ay, mon, I 
missed t’ chape trip laast year.’ 
It is one enormous advantage of 
the South Cliff that it is wholly 
free from these marauders. Nature 
has fixed a great gulf between the 
southern and central parts of the 
town,and,though man has bridged 
it over in two places, the small 
charge made acts as a prohibitory 
tariff, and the tripper reserves 
himself, for the most part, to that 
part of the town which welcomes 
him first. 

It must not, however, be sup- 
posed, from the fact that I have 
only mentioned the sands in con- 
nection with the trippers and the 
children, that they are mono- 
polised by those important sec- 
tions of thecommunity. In point 
of fact the sands are the only good 
sea-drive that Scarborough pos- 
sesses. The sea-front on the South 
Cliff is not worth mentioning, 
being only large enough for the 
requirements of the pedestrians, 
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and of the North I shall speak 
presently. Ifthe tide be favour- 
able, that is low, at the hour when 
the band attracts its thousands to 
the Spa, there are always to be 
seen a score or so of pony-car- 
riages and a fair show of eques- 
trians on the sands. .It is rather 
poor work though, backwards and 
forwards and round and round. 
Poor fun this for those whose only 
object is the healthful recreation 
it affords. It is, however, asserted 
that not a few of these eques- 
trians (fair and unfair) use the 
sands of a fine morning as a mar- 
ket for their equine wares. Cer- 
tain it is that there is always an 
undercurrent of horsey talk in 
those places where men do con- 
gregate in Scarborough, and that 
many a quiet stable is the scene 
of those negotiations between the 
knowing and unknowing ones 
which only the pencil of Leech 
could do adequate justice to. It 
could hardly be Yorkshire if this 
were not so. All Yorkshiremen 
dearly love a horse, and next to 
owning one they dearly love part- 
ing with one—at a profit. 
Although the children, as I 
have said, are banished to the 
sands, they don’t seem to regard 
it as a penalty, and many a merry 
morning is passed by them .build- 
ing such castles, digging such 
moats round them, and planting 
such enormous flags (in propor- 
tion) in them, as are only to be 
equalled by the castles in the air 
which a few years later on will 
occupy their brains. But the 
sands are after all but an aside 
of Scarborough life. It would 
seem that only those people who 
cannot conveniently leave their 
little ones at home bring them 
here. The court of her Scar- 
borough Majesty does not com- 
prehend a Liliput Jevée. Another 
strange feature of Scarborough is 
that there is really no bathing to 


speak of. What it may be ear- 
lier in the season one cannot say, 
but in the height of it nobody 
to speak of bathes. As a conse- 
quence the gyrations of the few 
who do bathe are watched from 
the shore with an excited interest 
unknown in the South, and a gen- 
tleman who can swim is instantly 
suspected of being Captain Webb. 
What can be a livelier sight at 
Brighton or Hastings than to see 
a big boys’ school scamper to the 
sea, and in a few minutes, ‘ with 
the ivory of their young limbs 
bare,’ plunging and shouting on 
and in its broad arms? There 
are no schools at Scarborough, 
and if there were they wouldn’t— 
one feels sure—violate the tra- 
ditions of the place by shouting 
or bathing. That few indeed are 
the bathers at any time at Scar- 
borough is evidenced by the 
wretched accommodation and few- 
ness of the machines, no less than 
by the incivility and indepen- 
dence of their managers. Andon 
a Sunday you are not permitted 
to bathe at all except from a boat. 
Moralists have said that cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness. Either 
the municipal authorities here are 
of another opinion, or they are so 
occupied in applying theoperation 
of that virtue to the outside of the 
platter that they neglect weightier 
matters. 

Hitherto I have only spoken 
of that part of Scarborough which 
nine people out of ten regard ex- 
clusively as worth thinking about. 
But I must not forget that there 
is a Scarborough of which naught 
has yet been said. This is the 
North Cliff, or as it is popularly 
called ‘the North.’ It consists of 
a long sea-front of houses, stretch- 
ing along the coast away behind 
the old church and the castle. It 
is requisite to be thus definite, for 
it is doubtful if ‘ the North’ would 
be discoverable but for such di- 
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rections. Speaking for myself, I 
shall not easily forget the astonish- 
ment with which, upon the occa- 
sion of a first visit to the castle, I 
descried a new city yonder. I 
experienced the emotion of a 
Columbus. I had discovered a 
new world. Let it then be stated 
that ‘the North’ has a promenade, 
a couple of hotels, a pier, and a 
brass band all to itself. It may 
have perchance a separate code of 
law, of religion, and social custom. 
Who stays there? Ah, that I be- 
lieve has never been quite made 
out. From time to time enter- 
prising deputations of its inhabit- 
ants emerge into civilisation, and 
are permitted to mix freely with 
the crowd on the Spa upon the 
usual conditions, but it is under- 
stood to be more or less on suffer- 
ance, and there appears to be a 
tacit understanding that the sub- 
ject shall not be mentioned. Ex- 
perience has shown that when a 
person is asked, ‘ Where are you 
staying? and has to reply, ‘On the 
North,’ it acts as a stopper to the 
conversation. All you can find 
to say, at the moment, is ‘O” 
This is why so little is known in 
genteel circles about ‘the North.’ 
I will, however, frankly state that 
I have visited the North. They 
seem to bea simple primitive race 
of people up there, who get up 
early, take their meals early, and 
go to bed early. They actually 
bathe early up there. Between 
one and two there is a family 
muster for dinner, and there is a 
great show of tremendous joints 
and wonderful pies, that would 
send the manager of a ‘grand’ 
hotel distracted. About half-past 
four or five o’clock comes tea, 
and a fearful aroma of, shrimps 
and cresses salutes the nostril of 
the passer-by from every open 
window. The ‘ meantime,’ as the 
Scotch say, has probably been 
passed in listening to the invigora- 


ting strains of the brass band or 
in a donkey-ride to Scalby Mill, 
where they sell sweetstuffs, cakes, 
and ‘pop.’ Whether as a natural 
result of thiscomparative austerity, 
whether human nature, even on 
the North, will occasionally assert 
itself, or as a protest against the 
sad pleasures of the South, or for 
what other reason I don’t know, 
but it occasionally happens that 
a great reaction from this severity 
eventuates in theevening. There 
is a pier on the North, as I have 
said, and a brass band, and about 
dusk on some three days ‘a week 
this pier becomes the scene of the 
wildest saturnalia. The pier is 
illuminated, the brass band resorts 
to its appointed ‘ location,’ which 
is an erection something between 
a bathing-machine and a pound, 
and then the North goes out to 
take its pleasure. To one who 
has contemplated the Hall-by-the- 
Sea at Margate the efforts of North 
Scarborough may seem tame, but 
to smile would be unwise. It is 
perhaps a step in the right direc- 
tion, and may be complacently 
regarded as a protest against that 
reserve and exclusiveness which 
some people find to detract from 
their enjoyment at Southern parties 
and balls! At an evening-party 
at the Grand, for instance, you 
can only approach the fair object 
of your heart through the inter- 
vention of a responsible M.C., and 
that order of the Terpsichorean 
art popularly known as the ‘ Spur- 
geonesque’ is not very generally 
adopted. But on the North pier 
they have changed all that, and it 
would be considered pedantic to 
stickle for the practice of a some- 
what antiquated etiquette. After 
all, surely it is a matter of taste 
whether or not you prefer to smoke 
a pipe and peel your walnuts in 
the momentary intervals afforded 
by the ‘messy dance.’ We do 
wrong to smile at simple lives 
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and rude pleasures. As the Trinity 
man said of the small collegemen 
in the story, ‘They too are God's 
creatures,’ and all alike have a 
place, doubtless, in the scheme 
of creation. 

The people on the North Cliff 
have their compensations. The 
air is undoubtedly finer, clearer, 
and more bracing than elsewhere, 
and you are more immediately in 
the country. Themeadows beyond 
and behind the Alexandra (a capi- 
tally managed hotel, by the way, 
and one where they have good 
claret, in an uncommonly fine 
situation) are among the most at- 
tractive walks out of Scarborough. 
Although it is generally consider- 
ed as ‘second-chop’ to lodge on the 
North, it is no small advantage to 
have lodgings and hotels even at 
a gay place like Scarborough 
adapted to the purses of people of 
moderate means. 

My recent mention of Scalby 
reminds me that a few words 
should be given to the neighbour- 
hood or suburbs of Scarborough. 
As a rule the suburbs of watering- 
places are not attractive, though 
Whitby and Torquay are in- 
stances of the reverse. But Scar- 
borough is like Brighton in this 
respect. These two Queens, as 
one may say, demand allegiance 
for themselves alone. If you are 
content to visit them and pay your 
tribute, they will repay you amply 
and ungrudgingly; but if you 
wander from them and seek ex- 
traneous charms, you will be dis- 
appointed, and perhaps your faith 
will be shattered altogether. Re- 
member that Scarborough was a 
seaport and a fortified town before 
it was a watering-place ; so there 
were made a road from York and 
a road from Hull to it. These 
were made for the traffic of war 
and business, not for the traffic of 
pleasure. It never occurs to us 
nowadays to make a new road of 
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any consequence ; and therefore 
there are parts of the British em- 
pire—becoming unhappily rarer 
every day—where, as it is not 
worth while to make a railway, 
the ‘eternal silences’ may haply 
linger. The suburbs of Scar- 
borough will therefore be always 
found on the York road and the 
Hull (or Filey) road. It is only 
within the last few years that 
Scarborough has had Falsgrave 
added to it. It may be part of 
the harvest gathered in by any 
quiet eye, to remark even now the 
houses that have covered the in- 
tervening meadows. This road 
through Falsgrave, however, was 
formerly the only road into Scar- 
borough, and it must often have 
been the scene of much animation. 
The railway has finished all this. 
Instead of being the witnesses of 
the meeting of two or three mail- 
coaches, all cap-a-pie, and having 
received the finishing touch from 
the hands of guard and ostler at the 
last stage, that they might finish 
well, each outshining the other, 
the good people of Falsgrave now- 
adays have to put up with a long 
procession of Murgatroyd’s vans. 
(I mean to suggest this name of 
Mr. Murgatroyd, the great van 
demon of Scarborough, to Miss 
Braddon, for a leading villain.) 
The one great inland excursion is 
to Hackness, the seat of the popu- 
lar M.P. for Scarborough, Sir 
Harcourt Johnstone. There is a 
pretty church there ; but the great 
thing is the ‘ Forge Valley,’ as it 
is called, after the conventional 
old forge yet to be seen there. 
The beauties of the Forge Valley 
are great, but they are naturally 
overstated by the local people, and 
notably by the enterprising Mr. 
Murgatroyd, who has set up a tea- 
garden and public-house, that 
threaten to vulgarise the whole 
affair. Besides Hackness and 
Scalby, there are two or three 
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other characteristic Yorkshire vil- 
lages, well worth the notice of 
pedestrians whose energies are 
not exhausted by the promenade. 
Along the York road, for instance, 
about six miles out, beyond the 
racecourse ( whose grand stand 
must be one of the very highest 
in point of situation in England), 
you come to the charming village 
of Hutton Buscel. It might be a 
hundred miles from Scarborough, 
or anywhere else, so out of the 
world and off the high-road of 
things in general does it seem. 
The only link connecting Hutton 
Buscel with the outer world is the 
fact of the ‘ Hall’ being of old 
time the patrimonial estate of the 
Osbaldestones. Of it there now 
stands not one stone above an- 
other ; but the name of Osbaldes- 
tone is probably immortal. I 
penetrated into the old church, 
and found a curious monument, 
with a nearly illegible inscription 
to the memory of an Osbaldes- 
tone who, it would seem, was first 
Bishop of Carlisle and then of 
London. The last place, surely, 
where we should expect to find an 
Osbaldestone is on the episcopal 
throne. But Yorkshire is a great 
county, and may yet give us a 
Wilberforce in the pigskin by way 
of recompense. 

Last summer there was some 
evidence that the beauties of the 
districts round Scarborough will 
not for the future be as completely 
ignored as heretofore. The spirit 
and skill of Mr. George Lowther, 
the heir ofanold Yorkshire family, 
placed a well-appointed four-in- 
hand ‘ drag’ on the road between 
Scarborough and Bridlington. It 
need hardly be said that the ex- 
periment was a complete success, 
and afforded an infinity of plea- 
sure and satisfaction, both to the 
visitors and seemingly to the 
‘whip.’ The journey was accom- 
plished every day there and back, 


giving two hours at Burlington, 
in about seven hours. This sum- 
mer they are to have two coaches, 
for a well-known amateur whip 
in the town has determined upon 
starting a second, to run daily 
between Scarborough and Castle 
Howard. Thus does the coaching 
revival extend to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 

Besides the theatre on the Spa 
there are two others, the old 
Theatre Royal, and the Londes- 
borough, so called after the pre- 
siding nobleman (should I say 
genius?) of the town. The name 
of the lessee of the Royal, Mr. 
Wypbert Reeve, is not unknown in 
London, but just now he seems to 
have too many irons in the fire to 
be altogether successful, here at 
any rate. Certainly he allows 
himself to be outdone by his rival 
at the Londesborough, who en- 
gages a succession of those stars 
who have shone in the metropolis 
during the season, and of those 
travelling comedy companies who 
seem to have altogethersuperseded 
the old ‘ circuits.’ This Londes- 
borough Theatre is worth mention- 
ing as a specimen of what a sea- 
side or country theatre ought to 
be. It is roomy, light, and airy, 
and you can hear and see what 
goes on upon the stage from any 
part of the house. Moreover, by 
its construction, a concert-party, 
or a lecturer, or a missionary depu- 
tation would find it equally avail- 
able for their purposes. Then 
there is, of course, a skating-rink, 
and this is, indeed, the most 
fashionable resort of an after- 
noon. I confess at once that I 
don’t care about skating on dry 
land, and therefore my opinion 
—that an exhibition of skaters 
approaches as nearly as possible my 
idea of Bedlam let loose—may not 
beworth much. A moreapparently 
maniacal form of amusement has 
never been adopted by the British 
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public. However, those who affect 
it have every facility at Scar- 
borough as elsewhere. 

A good deal might be said about 
the churches of Scarborough ; in- 
deed, might not anamusing volume 
be written about the churches of 
watering-places? At Brighton 
there are as many churches as 
hotels—probably more—as well 
as ample accommodation for all 
manner of ‘ vulgar believes,’ In 
Scarborough there are only four 
or five, and not more than half of 
these are ever mentioned ‘ in 
society.’ The vicar of Scarborough 
isthe Venerable Archdeacon Blunt. 
Why archdeacons should specially 
be called venerable I never quite 
mate out, and certainly Archdeacon 
Blunt can only be called vener- 
able in joke. He isthe most un- 
venerable archdeacon among that 
order, or rather degree, of divines. 
It isa matter of difficulty to ‘have’ 
him at either of the churches 
under his charge, but if you can 
master the subject you will hear 
beyond doubt one of the best 
preachers in England, who will 
treat you to ‘thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn,’ quite as if 
he did not minister to the migra- 
tory congregations of a watering- 
place. And in the old church 
you will see an edifice gray and 
truly venerable, wherein, particu- 
larly when it is lighted up of an 
evening, some really fine archi- 
tectural effects are obtained 
through the unusual number of 
columns and arches. But the 
churchat Scarborough, the fashion- 
able church I mean, is St. Martin- 
on-the-Hill, the church of the 
South. Here ‘everybody as is 
anybody’ goes at least once on a 
Sunday, to see and be seen, some 
let us hope to worship and say 
their prayers. It is a great mis- 
fortune to a clergyman when his 
church becomes famous as the re- 
sort of a fashionable crowd, who 
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only go to church when there is 
nothing else to do, and from the 
same motives that they would re- 
sort to any other attraction. The 
service is admirably ‘ rendered’ 
here (as the phrase goes), and the 
vicar, Mr. Parr, is a very fair 
preacher, but he has a curate 
whose cracked voice is really 
something dreadful. After church 
at St. Martin’s on Sunday morn- 
ings is to be seen one of the great 
Scarborough ‘ shows.’ Hundreds 
and hundreds of promenaders, 
church-goers and others, the same 
to a man or woman whom you 
have met every day in the week, 
jostle against one another here, but 
in plumage more gorgeous, in 
smiles more gracious, in palaver 
more abundant, than on a week- 
day. 

Every day, every season at all 
events, adds to the glories, the 
comforts, the attractions of Queen 
Scarborough : one year it isa fine 
new club-house by the corner of 
St. Nicholas Cliff, and the skating- 
rink ; last year the new lift from 
the Prince of Wales’s corner to 
the sands. A boon invaluable, you 
will say, to the old and the sick. 
On the day I was ‘ lifted’ we car- 
ried a full load, but the passen- 
gers consisted of venerable dam- 
sels of some eighteen or twenty 
summers, and lusty valetudina- 
rians fresh from their colleges or 
regiments. Next year we are 
promised the aquarium, which is 
now rising under the Spa bridge, 
and which in its present state, 
particularly by moonlight, reminds 
the traveller of Pompeii or Her- 
culaneum. There are many more 
enterprises for the public spirit of 
Yorkshiremen and the energies of 
the: municipality. The ugly old 
‘bar,’ which has neither antiquity 
nor beauty to recommend it, must 
be removed from Westborough, 
and the main street widened. 


Some day the whole block of un- 
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sightly buildings between it and 
the gardens of St. Nicholas Cliff 
will come down. There are al- 
ready whispers of what will really 
be a tunnel, but will look like an 
arcade, to join the North and the 
South, and give Scarborough one 
of her prime requirements, a long 
sea-drive. 

But with these or without these 
Scarborough will always be as now 
incontestably Queen of the North. 
Her magnificent sea, her accessi- 
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bility, the spread of the industries 
of the North of England, whose 
sons are her natural subjects and 
who glory in her sway, the fine air of 
the German Ocean,—all these ren- 
der her facile princeps among the 
Northern watering-places. And 
as we make our obeisance and 
take leave, we may cry with all 
our hearts, ‘ Long may she reign 
over a loyal and united and a 
contented people !’ 
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I wap been called to the bar not 
quite a year, and was seated with 
my friend Frank Armitage in our 
chambers in the Temple. Frank 
had been called on the same day 
as myself, and we had agreed to 
make our professional start toge- 
ther. To that end we had become 
joint possessors of a set of cham- 
bers at No. 99 Fig-tree Court, 
and of a boy named Blobbs, who 
was known as our ‘ clerk,’ though 
his tender years and seedy gar- 
ments made the dignified appella- 
tion sound almost ironical. His 


style of dress was peculiar, and 
gave one the idea that he had 


several brothers of various sizes, 
and had borrowed an article of 
apparel from each—his boots be- 
longing to the eldest, and his 
trousers to the youngest. There 
were sundry other boyson our stair- 
case, with whom Blobbs was con- 
stantly having little differences, 
and fighting them out upon the 
landing ; indeed this, with occa- 
sional expeditions to Prosser’s 
for commissariat purposes, formed 
the staple of his professional 
occupations. When he first un- 
dertook his duties, we had started 
him with a pint bottle of ink, 
a ream of draft paper, and a 
gross of pens; and we had en- 
joined him to employ all his lei- 
sure time in copying precedents. 
He began with great vigour, and 
copied about a page and a half, in 
a large schoolboy hand, the first 
morning, but he never got any 
farther. The ream of paper dwin- 
dled somehow, and the ink disap- 
peared to an extent which even the 
numerous little black devils, with 


which Blobbs had embellished 
his domain, failed to account for, 
until one morning I detected him 
in the act of blacking his boots 
with it, and polishing them 
with the pen-wiper. Still, as boys 
go, Blobbs was not a very bad 
specimen ; and as we really had no 
work for him to do, we were not 
disposed to be extremely angry 
with him for not doing it. 
Fortunately, Armitage and my- 
self were both to a considerable ex- 
tent independent ofour profession, 
for, to all appearance, our profes- 
sion was quite independent of us. 
We had been called, as I have 
mentioned, very nearly a year, 
and neither of us had yet been 
favoured with a brief; nordid there 
appear to be any particular like- 
lihood that we ever should. We 
had a friend, Charley Larcombe, 
who had recently been articled to 
a solicitor, and who had promised 
that when he was out of his arti- 
cles (which would be in about 
four years), and had passed his 
examination (which might be 
forty), he would ‘ give us a lift.’ 
This rather vague prospect really 
appeared to be our only chance ; 
but with the natural sanguineness 
of youth, we still looked for briefs, 
though we had not the faintest 
notion where they were to come 
from. In truth, in the very early 
days of our professional career 
(when we had only been bar- 
risters for a week or two) we used 
to watch with anxious solicitude 
any person of legal aspect who 
was seen to cross the court in the 
direction of our staircase ; but we 
found that the persons of legal 
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aspect invariably stopped short 
at the chambers of Cocksure, Q.C., 
which were immediately below 
ours, and the approach of a 
stranger had now ceased to excite 
more than a casual interest. Our 
personal habits, too, had degene- 
rated. At the outset of our ca- 
reer we had unanimously agreed 
that everything of an unprofes- 
sional character in our belong- 
ings should be rigidly tabooed. In 
particular we had decided that 
our breakfast should always be 
over, and its remains cleared 
away, before nine a.M., and that 
smoking should not on any ac- 
count be permitted in the room 
destined for the reception of 
clients. In accordance with these 
virtuous resolves, we were (or I 
should rather say we had been) 
always to be found by half-past 
nine, each seated in the rigidest 
of arm-chairs, wearing the black- 
est of frock-coats and the stiff- 
est of shirt-collars, attentively 
perusing ponderous law-books, 
and making copious notes with 
the assistance of a_ gigantic 
pewter ink-stand, polished to a 
positively dazzling brightness. 
But this halcyon state of affairs 
was too good to last. We had 
screwed up our virtuous resolves 
to too extreme a tension, and they 
had gradually sunk down again. 
Who was the first to give way is a 
moot point. My own idea is that 
all would have gone well had not 
Armitage insidiously suggested our 
allowing ourselves just one cigar- 
ette after breakfast ; while he will 
have it that the thin end of the 
wedge was introduced by my 
surreptitiously reading an occa- 
sional French novel under cover 
of Coke on Littleton. However 
this may be, we had speedily 
fallen away from our original high 
standard. Not having been trou- 
bled with that frantic rush of 
clients which we had originally 
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expected, we had become much 
less particular in our habits. The 
large law-books were left un- 
opened, the hour of breakfast had 
‘become gradually later and later, 
and short pipes and tweed jackets 
had become the order of the day 
until Juncheon, and sometimes, I 
fear, even till dinner-time. In 
our earlier days we had made it a 
point of honour that one or other 
of us should always remain in 
chambers, so as to be ready for 
anything that might turn up; but 
now we made nothing of putting 
up the delusive notice, ‘Return in 
five minutes,’ and departing toge- 
ther for the rest of the day. In 
order, however, to keep up the 
pleasant fiction that we still ex- 
pected to have clients some day, 
we had made a bet. [Each of 
us had backed himself for five 
pounds to get the first brief, with 
the proviso that (if ever the bet 
should be decided) the winner 
was to stand a dinner to the 
loser, in order to commemorate 
the event. Imagine our emotion, 
therefore, when, on the morning 
of my story, soon after ten, a 
heavy step was heard to ascend 
the staircase, and pause at our 
door ; and when Blobbs (who had 
been, according to his usual habit, 
settling a little difficulty with 
Cocksure’s boy upon the landing 
rushed in, and in a hoarse whis- 
per, said, frantic with excitement, 

‘A genelman for Mister Browne! 
And he've got a bundle.o’ papers.’ 

I must say that Armitage’s be- 
haviour did him credit. My land- 
ing the first prize must naturally 
have been a disappointment to 
him; but in the most magnani- 
mous way, he exclaimed, 

‘Good for you, old man! Go 
in and win. I'll hook it into the 
next room, and leave the coast 
clear for you.’ 

And he bolted accordingly into 
his bedroom. I would have given 
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much to have been able to assume 
a more dignified attire, and to 
straighten things generally, before 
the entrance of my client, but it 
was out of the question. I had 
only just time to pitch the end of 
my cigar in the fire, open one of 
the big law-books (upside down, as 
I afterwards discovered), and to 
compose my features into the most 
professional expression compatible 
with a flannel jacket and carpet 
slippers, when the visitor entered. 
He was a short puffy little man, 
middle-aged, and of a good- 
naturedly unintellectual cast of 
countenance. He wore a shabby 
white hat and greasy black gloves, 
and his trousers were shorter and 
his umbrella fatter than is gene- 
rally considered desirable in those 
articles ; but, notwithstanding, 
there was an air of smug, respecta- 
bility about him, and the bundle 
of papers, tied with red tape, 
which he carried, had an emi- 
nently business-like appearance. 
He began, 

‘I must apologise fordisturbing 
you at this hearly hour, Mr. 
Browne’ (he was evidently not a 
high-class practitioner) ; ‘ but the 
fact is, I have come to beg your 
assistance in a very urgent case.’ 

I tried to look as if very urgent 
cases were matters of the most 
ordinary occurrence in my profes- 
sional experience. ‘ Ah,’ I said, 
‘quiteso. Take a seat, Mr. , 

‘Ward, sir; Gibbins & Ward, 
of High-street, Bloomsbury. You 
have heard the name, I daresay. 
Gibbins is dead—has been dead 
some years, in fact; but we keep 
up the old name, you know.’ 

I didn’t know in the least. I 
had never to my knowledge heard 
of Gibbins & Ward, but it would 
not do to admit the fact. Not 
to know Gibbins & Ward would 
clearly be to argue myself un- 
known. I took my cue accord- 
ingly. 
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*O, yes; Gibbins & Ward, a most 
eminent firm! I am delighted 
to have the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance, Mr. Ward.’ 

‘ You are very kind, sir. Well, 
sir, as I was saying, or rather as I 
was about to say, I have become 
connected with acase, a very pe- 
culiar case—indeed, a most pecu- 
liar case ; and hearing of you from 
my old friend Mr. Wiggins, I 
thought that, though I’m a stran- 
ger to you myself, I might ven- 
ture to call and ask you to assist 
me in it.’ 

‘Dear me,’ I thought, ‘who- 
ever would have thought of old 
Wiggins (my hairdresser) send- 
ing mea client ! And on the prin- 
ciple that one good turn deserves 
another, I mentally resolved to 
go and have my hair cut the very 
next day. I replied, 

*I shall be very happy, Mr. 
Ward. Have you the particulars 
in writing ? 

‘Well, not exactly,’ said Mr. 
Ward, depositing his bundle of 
papers in his hat. ‘I have afew 
rough memoranda; but I'll tell 
you in half a dozen words the state 
of the case. The party I represent 
is a Mrs. Podgers; and I think 
you'll agree with me that she has 
been very badly used. The fact 
is, she was the daughter ofan old 
fellow named Glubb, in the oil- 
and-colour trade, a man reputed 
to be worth a mint of money. 
When she married Podgers, who 
was a pork-butcher in a small 
way of business, Podgers naturally 
wanted to know what the old 
man would do for them. A little 
ready money would have been 
very acceptable ; and as they knew 
that Susan (that’s Mrs. Podgers) 
was the only daughter, and would 
come in for all the old man’s 
money at his death, they didn’t 
see why he shouldn’t give ‘em a 
little at once, on account like. 
But old Glubb wasn’t to be had in 
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that way. “ No,” he says ; “ if you 
marry Susan, when I die you'll 
have all I’ve got, which may beten 
thousand or it may be twenty ; but 
I’m not agoing to undress before 
I go to bed, as the saying is!” So 
upon that, and quite relying that 
the old man would keep his word, 
Podgers goes and marries. They 
all knew the old man couldn't 
last very long, so on the strength 
of his expectations, Podgers puts 
in a new shop-window, and starts 
a pony-trap. Trade was bad, and 
Podgers found himself outrun- 
ning the constable a bit; but 
he didn’t mind, feeling sure it 
would be all right when the old 
man went off the hooks.’ 

I began to see my way. Pod- 
gers had married on the strength 
of the old gentleman’s promise, 
and the old gentleman had subse- 
quently changed his mind. Here 
Was an opportunity of impressing 
Mr. Ward with my legal acumen. 


‘Excuse my interrupting you 
one moment, Mr. Ward;’ and 


I rung the bell. Blobbs entered. 
‘ Blobbs, give me Chitty on Con- 
tracts, and then go and ask Mr. 
Cocksure’s clerk to oblige me with 
the loan of the sixth volume of 
Meeson and Welsby. I think I 
can give you a case just in point, 
Mr. Ward.’ Blobbs handed me 
Chitty on Contracts, which in 
point of fact was on the mantel- 
piedve immediately behind me, and 
departed to execute the remainder 
of my order. I referred to the 
index, murmuring audibly, ‘ Con- 
sideration — good — valuable — 
marriage—page 18,’ Then turned 
to the passage, and silently perused 
it with much attention. ‘ Ah, 
yes, I thought so !’ 

Blobbs here returned with the 
borrowed volume, in which, with 
an air of deep reflection, I turned 
to an imaginary authority. ‘ No, 
that won’t do. I had forgotten for 
the moment, that that case was 
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over-ruled by Jones v. Robinson. 
Pray proceed, Mr. Ward.’ 

Mr. Ward had more than once 
attempted to continue his story, 
but, with a gentle wave of the 
hand, I had courteously yet firmly 
deprecated interruption. He re- 
sumed apologetically, 

‘I'm afraid I’m giving you a 
deal of trouble, Mr. Browne.’ 

‘ Not at all, Mr. Ward, I assure 
you. I always like to make sure, 
from the outset, as to the broad 
principles applicable.’ 

‘Quite so, sir; very true. But 
I am afraid there is a little mis- 
understanding.’ 

‘I think not. I have followed 
you with great attention. A mar- 
ries B’s daughter C, on the faith 
of an undertaking by B that he 
will, on his death, leave C the 
whole of his property; B (that’s 
Glubb, you know) dies, and he 
doesn’t leave the property to C 
(that’s Mrs. Podgers), but to some- 
body else. Isn’t that your case?’ 
And I leant back in my chair and 
eyed him with a deny-that-if-you- 
can sort of expression. 

‘ Just exactly so, sir. If you'd 
been one of the family yourself 
you couldn’t have got it more pat. 
They all went on as comfortable 
as possible till one Sunday the 
old gentleman dined with the 
Podgerses, and he found a cater- 
pillar in the vegetables. He would 
have it they did it on purpose. 
He went home at once, tore up his 
will, and made another, leaving 
every penny of his money to the 
Asylum for Incurable Clearstarch- 
ers. The excitement brought on 
an apoplectic fit, and he died the 
very same night. Personaltysworn 
under 25,0007. ; and Podgers all 
but in the Gazette.’ 

I began to fear that the case 
would prove to be a Chancery 
matter, and that my share in it 
would be limited to giving Mr. 
Ward an elaborate opinion to that 
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effect. But it clearly would not 
do to make any suggestion of the 
kind at the present stage of the 
proceedings. 

‘Ah, just as I thought, you 
see.’ I tried to look as if I had 
anticipated every detail of the 
ease, even to the caterpillar. 
‘Well, now the question is, what 
evidence have we, first of a dis- 
tinct agreement on the part of B 
(otherwise Glubb) to leave all his 
property to his daughter, and, 
secondly, that A (otherwise Pod- 
gers) married on the faith of that 
promise. You hear what Chitty 
says, “ A valuable consideration is 
such as money, marriage, or the 
like, which the law esteems an 
equivalent given for the grant, 
and is therefore founded on mo- 
tives of justice.” That's the law; 
but how about the facts. Mere 
assertion won't do, you know; we 
must have evidence. 

‘Well, as to evidence, I’m 
afraid there isn’t much in a legal 
sense. Mr. Cocksure has advised 
upon the case, and he says that 
we haven't any evidence ; in fact, 
that we haven’t a leg to stand 
upon.’ 

It was flattering, and at the 
same time a little alarming, to be 
consulted in a case in which Mr. 
Cocksure had already expressed 
an adverse opinion. If Mr. Cock- 
sure was timid, I had better be 
at least cautious. 

‘You will have uphill work 
before you, I’m afraid; and I 
shouldrecommend you, Mr. Ward, 
as a man of business (this is, of 
course, between ourselves) to see 
your way very clear as to your 
costs out of pocket. The Incur- 
able Clearstarchers will fight hard, 
sir, you may depend on it.’ 

*‘O dear, yes, sir; no doubt 
they would. But we've quite 
made up our minds not to go to 
law about the matter. It would 
only be throwing good money after 
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bad ; leastways it would if we had 
any to throw; but we haven't. 
Podgers ran away to America last 
Monday ; and his poor wife and 
five young children are this mo- 
ment living in a two-pair back in 
Camden Town, sustaining a mise- 
rable existence on the scanty re- 
mains of the stock-in-trade.’ 

A horrible misgiving crossed 
my mind, and I shut up 
Chitty. 

‘I thought—I mean to say I 
supposed—I really don’t quite see, 
then, in what way I can be of ser- 
vice in the case, Mr. Ward.’ 

‘ Well, you see, sir, Mr. Wiggins 
told me as you was an uncommon 
kind-hearted gentleman, so I made 
bold to call and ask if you wouldn’t 
put down your name for a trifle 
for the widow and orphans—not 
that Mrs. P. is precisely a widow, 
nor yet the children exactly 
orphans; but rather worse if 
anything, in my opinion, and 
another expected almost imme- 
diately, sir.’ 

I was fairly caught. Not for 
worlds would I have let Mr. Ward 
know that { had been labouring 
under a misapprehension, and had 
been mentally welcoming him as 
my first client. On the other 
hand, after the extreme interest I 
had exhibited in the case, I could 
not do less than give him a hand- 
some donation. Smiling amiably, 
but inwardly breathing the most 
awful imprecations against Wig- 
gins (and very nearly vowing, on 
the spur of the moment, never 
to have my hair cut again as long 
as I lived), I expressed my ex- 
treme gratification at having the 
opportunity of contributing a 
sovereign to the necessities of 
the Podgers family. Mr. Ward 
beamed with delight, and pressed 
on my acceptance his card, as- 
suring me that, if I should at any 
time require anything in his line, 
it would be his most earnes} en- 
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deavour—these words, by the way, 
he apparently spelt with an h— 
to give me satisfaction. He in- 
sisted on shaking hands at part- 
ing, and appeared to find con- 
siderable difficulty in tearing 
himself away. At last, however, 
he departed, leaving me still hold- 
ing his card, whereon I read : 


GIBBINS & WARD, 
Greengrocers, 
195 Hicu Street, 
BLOOMSBURY, 

Evening parties attended. 

My one absorbing thought, as 
soon as I could think at all, was 
how on earth to conceal the facts 
from Armitage — what possible 
fiction to invent which should 
save my dignity from the exposure 
of the horrible truth. What dread- 
ful falsehood I might ultimately 
have given birth to, I cannot say ; 
for I was saved from the ordeal by 
hearing a burst, or rather a succes- 
sion of bursts, of frantic laughter 
from the room to which Armitage 
had retired. I pushed the door, 
which yielded to my touch. My 
worst fears were realised! HE KNEW 


ALL. He was lying upon the bed, 
his feet considerably above his 
head, cramming a pocketshand- 
kerchief into his mouth, and every 
now and then breaking out afresh 
into a peal of maniac laughter. 

‘Well, Browne, old boy, I 
hope you’ve given the new client 
a good sound legal opinion. O 
dear, my poor sides ! Where shall 
we have the dinner, eh, old man?’ 

* Come, Frank,’ I said, address- 
ing him more in sorrow than in 
anger, ‘ don’t add insult to injury. 
You’ve had the door ajar, you 
scoundrel ; so I needn’t tell you 
any particulars. But at any rate 
promise me to keep the secret.’ 

‘That I'll be hanged if I do, 
old boy ; the joke is a great deal 
too good to keep to myself. How 
about Chitty on Contracts and 
6 Meeson and Welsby? O, you 
old impostor! I'll be hanged if 
I don’t tell the story to every fel- 
low I meet.’ 

So, for fear that the facts should 
be misrepresented—I hate mis- 
representation—I determined to 
tell it myself. 

ANGELO J. LEWIS. 
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A coupte of tourists, of different 
tempers, meeting in Brittany, 
amused themselves by comparing 
notes. 

‘I have seen queer things, cer- 
tainly, in your wonderful town of 
srest,’ growled the elder of the 
two, John Grombletone, panting 
and wiping the perspiration from 
his knitted brow. ‘ Plenty of up- 
hill and down, with flights of 
steps, sir, that might serve as 
treadmills for the punishment of 
evil-doers, and a pavement—’ 

‘Of porphyry,’ pleaded his 
good-natured friend, Easimayne ; 
‘ classical, durable—’ 

‘ But slippery, sir ; treacherous, 
I call it, especially on those nasty 
inclined planes, sloping at an 
angle of—how many degrees }— 
and polished by the gaddings of 
wandering feet till they are as 
smooth as the ice on a schoolboy’s 
slide. The town onght to pay 
compensation for the accidents 
that happen to stout sexagenarians 
like myself. And then what a 
mixture of articles in the covered 
market, whose hospitable roof re- 
tains all the smells! Buckwheat 
cakes or crumpets, more national 
than nice ; raspberries, served on 
rounds of cabbage-leaf, resembling 
an Otaheitian dinner-service ; true 
aromatic samphire, for pickling or 
salading; cockles, periwinkles, 
prawns, seacrawfish, the silver- 
scaled bar, the conger, beloved of 
Cornishmen, and other old friends ; 
besides fish—the glutinous loche, 
the strange sisard, and the mottled 
old woman or vieille—which I 


never saw before, and perhaps 
shall never see again.’ 

‘Of whom you therefore took a 
long farewell ? 

‘Perhaps not, sir. What is 
there to prevent my returning to 
Brest, if it pleases me? One of 
its inhabitants at least takes my 
fancy—a Monsieur Déro Gentil- 
homme, who employs his leisure 
hours in sweeping chimneys. Of 
streets such as the Rue Neptune I 
say nothing; it is appropriately 
named in a seaport town; but 
there is a “ Rue Basse des Sept 
Saints,” all of whose inhabitants 
are not yet saints, though some of 
them may be future Magdalens. 
That it is a Rue Basse, a Low 
Street, I don’t deny.’ 

‘The steepness of the walk up 
it has ruffled your temper. Hap- 
pily, nothing of the kind exists in 
British seaports.’ 

‘ That’s not my meaning either, 
sir. One establishment, however, 
did please me mightily, namely, 
that they call “ Les Pupilles de la 
Marine,” for orphan boys whose 
fathers were sailors. Walking 
along the Rue de la Mairie, you 
catch sight of an enormous build- 
ing—’ 

‘I know it; built by the Je- 
suists for a seminary ; afterwards 
used as a naval hospital, and as 
artillery-barracks.’ 

‘Don’t interrupt me with re- 
cords of old dry bones when there 
is something young and living to 
interest one. At the great en- 
trance-gate a smart little fellow, 
nine or ten years of age, in sailor's 
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uniform, is standing sentinel. He 
is as spruce and as brisk as if he 
were a full-grown man, and his 
diminutive size makes the edifice 
he is guarding look all the bigger. 
Other small fellows, all dressed 
absolutely like little sailors, occupy 
the guard-house, to prevent the 
intrusion of unwelcome strangers. 
Being welcome, I enter the first 
court, a vast parallelogram, one of 
whose sides is formed by the 
chapel, of the dimensions to be 
expected from Jesuit builders. 
The whole is the residence of a 
Liliputian population, active little 
men, the orphans of the navy, 
taken in, those who have no pa- 
rents, at seven, and those who 
have one surviving, at nine years 
of age. But at thirteen they are 
all sent off to the Ecole des 
Mousses, the Cabin-boys’ School, 
which of course I did not see.’ 

‘But about which I can tell 
you something.’ 

‘All in good time, sir, if you 
please. Before the war of 1870, 
five hundred of these smart young 
chaps were supported and trained 
for the good of the nation; after 
it economy compelled their reduc- 
tion to three hundred. But a 
good many of the missing number 
have already come back, and when 
the thundercloud has passed still 
farther away they will probably 
all\be there again. Certainly I 
was surprised to find that, besides 
practising the elementary gym- 
nastic movements, such tiny 
young gentlemen had a boxing- 
school and a kicking-school, where 
they learn the exercise of the 
savate, how to plant a blow with 
the foot to the best advantage ; 
while the way in which they 
handle a stick gives significant 
hints to keep out of their way. 
Why, sir, they could earn their 
own living as acrobats or circus 
performers. They are full of pre- 
cision, sir, as well as of vivacity. 


You should have seen how they 
leaped, how they climbed up walls 
like cats, how they tumbled and 
twisted round horizontal bars, and 
hung to swinging trapezes.’ 

‘have seenit. Did you notice 
that the floor was deeply sanded, 
to deaden falls ? 

‘ Assuredly I did, sir; but you 
are always interrupting me. Their 
last exercise is the handling of 
chassepot guns. They are sturdy 
lads, sir, with healthy looks, good 
address. And well they may be, 
you will tell me, with four meals 
a day. Black coffee and dry 
bread, to keep the cold out of their 
stomachs ; dinner at half-past ten, 
off soup and boiled meat; but 
never — mark that, sir — never 
roast meat, still less fried or 
broiled. No doubt, a consequence 
of the labour question. Fancy 
grilling mutton-chops for four or 
five hundred hungry lads at once ! 
At half-past three collation, or 
afternoon luncheon, which would 
bea very slight repast indeed were 
the bread composing it taken 
away. If, however, they wish for 
more bread, they are at liberty to 
ask for it. At half-past six sup- 
per; vegetable soup, rice, fish. 
The variety of dishes is not great, 
but the quantity prepared is con- 
siderable, and the kitchen where 
they do it is a sight to see.’ 

‘I have seen it ; and have also 
scented their savoury cookery, per- 
formed by sailors in enormous cop- 
per stewpans, and supervised by 
Sisters of Charity.’ 

‘ Their minds, too, are fed as 
well as their bodies by five hours’ 
schooling every day, two and three 
hours at a time, each relieved and 
broken up by a quarter of an 
hour’s rest. The two hours’ ex- 
ercise per day—from twelve till 
one and from five till six—is also 
a change of work as good as play. 
In short, they have sufficient re- 
creation. And their little band of 
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drums and fifes! Don't they rat- 
tle and blow! Don’t the others 
march to them! It was as cheer- 
ing a spectacle as I ever beheld ; 
orphan boys so kindly treated, 
and so joyous !’ 

‘ The Brest air makes you won- 
drous kind to-day, old fellow. 
Capital breakfast, wasn’t it, at the 
Hotel de la Bourse ? 

‘Call it an early dinner, sir, 
and say you never want to eat a 
better. The claret very palatabie 
—and at discretion. What was 
I saying? O, this; at school the 
pupilles learn arithmetic up to 
the rule of three, proportion, frac- 
tions, and the extraction of the 
square and cubic roots. Physical 
maps of Europe and models in re- 
lief give them clear notions of 
geography. Their teachers are 
seven fréres or Brethren of the 
Christian Doctrine, under one di- 
rector, besides whom there are 
thirty-two personal superintend- 
ents, sixteen for the larboard and 
sixteen for the starboard division. 
There are special apartments, such 
as the Ecole de Timonerie, where 
they are taught signals, telegraphy, 
and to box the compass ; another, 
devoted to knotting, instructs 
them in splicing and in twisting 
ropes and cords into knots; in an 
artillery-room they learn how to 
handle cannon on board ship and 
by land ; in another chamber they 
are taught the elements of furling 
sails,’ 

‘Yes ; but the trades belonging 
to the navy—such as carpentering, 
sail-making, and so on—are after- 
wards acquired in the Ecole des 
Mousses.’ 

‘ Allow me to continue, sir. The 
nicest contrivance of all is in the 
second court, where there is fixed 
in the ground, like a theatrical 
decoration standing out on a back- 
ground of trees, a three-masted 
vessel that must have cost money 
to make, with yards, shrouds, up- 
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per deck, and the rest of it; on 
which the juvenile tars learn to 
climb, furl and unfurl sails, and 
execute more manceuvres than I 
can name. Under the shade of 
those trees, and behind them, so 
as to be isolated from the pupilles 
and with a separate entrance, is 
the Salle d’Asile or infant school 
belonging to the navy, thus al- 
lowing the mothers to go out to 
work while the children are taken 
care of here. Half the pupilles 
belong to the larboard and half 
to the starboard division of the 
crew. There is a net to catch the 
youngsters in case of falls. They 
are on board ship in fact, minus 
the rolling and the pitching, so 
that their apprenticeship to sea- 
sickness is yet to come.’ 

Here Easimayne’s eye twinkled 
slightly, and he muttered to him- 
self in an undertone, ‘ Now had 
those children stayed at home or 
slid upon dry ground, a thousand 
pounds to one penny they'd none 
of them been drowned.’ 

‘ What’s that, sir? Drowned! 
Impossible ; unless they fell into 
the reservoirs of water provided 
in case of fire, to apply which the 
establishment has its own fire- 
engines. Drowned! No, they 
don’t deserve that quite at pre- 
sent. The “ Pupilles” is not a 
foundling hospital, but an orphan 
asylum for the legitimate children 
of respectable men who have be- 
longed to the naval service. A 
certificate of their parents’ mar- 
riage is indispensable to their ad- 
mission. And they show their 
good breeding by mostly turning 
out well and becoming eventually 
valuable subaltern officers. When 
they leave they are superior to the 
children belonging to the same 
class of society ; and I give Lieu- 
tenant Goujon de Grondel, who 
takes a large share in their man- 
agement, great credit for the 
happy results he obtains.’ 
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‘ The wind is fair to-day, I see. 
Then you are satisfied with your 
visit, Grombletone ? 

‘ Exceedingly ; even to its tri- 
fling details: such as an inspection 
of the dormitories, where each 
boy’s bed has a little closet at the 
head for linen, books, and other 
personal property which every hu- 
man being likes to possess, apropos 
to which they have a change of 
pocket-handkerchief twice a week ; 
they also get up, sir, earlier than 
you do, at five in the morning 
in summer and at six in winter. 
I also saw the room where their 
linen, after washing, is mended by 
men ; for masculine fingers, as well 
as strong needle and thread, are 
required to repair the wear and 
tear of the rather rough materials 
which form their garments.’ 

‘The picture is bright,’ said 
Easimayne, ‘but not entirely 
without its shade. The boys are 
unavoidably subjected to what is 
really unnatural seclusion from the 
world. They have not sufficient 
liberty. A certain number remain 
short and puny ; but then, if they 
had been left deserted in poverty, 
they must have died. And the 
outer world is not forbidden to 
come to them. Their relations 
can see them on Sundays and féte 
days between twelve and one; but 
that is not all that is wanted to 
promote their moral and physical 
health. For that, they should 
leave the establishment now and 
then and mingle with boys and 
girls who are not pupilles, re- 
specting which there are difficul- 
ties.’ 

‘I don’t see any,’ protests Grom- 
bletone, warm in the interests of 
his new protégés. 

‘You will on reflection. One 
reason for not sending them out 
for walks in the neighbourhood is 
that foolish aunts, uncles, and cou- 
sins (second and third as well as 
first) would lay hold of them and 
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try to detain them, or even kidnap 
them for a while, until they were 
tired of them, as they would of a 
new toy—perhaps even daring to 
insult the men to whose charge 
they were confided, and who were 
responsible for their safe return. 
How would you prevent that? 
Do you know what it is to deal 
with a hot-headed and short- 
sighted populace ? 

* 1 confess there is no checking 
the impulses of ignorant people, 
especially when they think they 
have right on their side.’ 

‘The lads must, by some means 
or another, be kept out of the way 
of bad advice and evil example— 
drunkenness, to wit—until they 
are sent to the Ecole des Mousses 
(the Boys’ Naval School, or the 
Cabin-boys’ School, whichever 
way you like to English it), which 
is established on board a vessel in 
Brest Harbour, and to which are 
attached two brigs, to help the 
youngsters’ nautical education. 
Their numbers are subject to 
variation ; but say there are eight 
hundred of them, from thirteen to 
sixteen years of age, and they 
make a goodly company. The 
conditions of their stature are de- 
terminate. I believe that the 
shortest admissible is one métre 
thirty-eight centimétres (four feet 
six inches and three-quarters). 
The children of sailors are the 
first selected; next those of men 
who have worked in the port; 
and then the children of persons 
employed in a less direct manner 
in the service of the navy. As 
with the pupilles, orphans who 
have neither father nor mother 
are held to have the strongest 
claim to admission; then those 
who have lost either father or 
mother; and lastly those who 
have both parents still surviving. 
But all the pupilles, without re- 
spect to stature, are admitted to 
join the “ Mousses.” To enter the 
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school, there must be a certificate 
of vaccination as well as of birth, 
and the consent of the father or 
the guardian, with an engagement 
on his part to leave the boy in the 
service of the navy until the age 
of eighteen, or to pay seventy cen- 
times (sevenpence) for each day 
of his attendance at school.’ 

‘ Lhave not seen that ; it is new 
to me,’ says Grombletone, listen- 
ing with unwonted patience. 

‘ As I said, the lads are received 
from the age of thirteen. The 
limit of their stay in the school is 
sixteen, at which age they become 
“novices” until eighteen, when 
they are sailors. At sixteen, 
therefore, they quit the school and 
are sent to sea on some appointed 
voyage. I hardly need tell you 
that, seeing the requirements of 
the fleet, endeavours are made to 
select for embarkation the mousses 
who have made the most satisfac- 
tory use of their education.’ 

‘Keeping the dunces at home ; 
I understand.’ 

‘The mousses form four com- 
panies under the direction of a 
lieutenant de vaisseau, who ad- 
ministers and instructs the lads, 
accompanying them all the while 
they are at sea. Another officer 
takes charge of new arrivals, 
rough-hews them into shape, 
teaches them French (as they often 
know only Breton), and gives them 
the first notions of seamanship, 
until they are in a condition to 
be enrolled into companies. They 
acquire, through the instructions 
of two lay teachers, the elemen- 
tary education comprised in read- 
ing, writing, orthography, and 
arithmetic. Professional instruc- 
tion is given by the officers or by 
the masters under their orders, 
and is composed of sailors’ work, 
steerage, gunnery, infantry exer- 
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cise, and finally of carpentry, 
calking, and sail-making. Every 
lad, according to his aptitude, is 
made to take up one of these 
branches of his profession, and on 
leaving the school receives a cer- 
tificate stating his capacity. All 
of them, of course, are acquainted 
with the military duties which 
they may be called upon to per- 
form. Every day the two brigs 
get under sail, from eleven till 
half-past three, each having on 
board a company, with its captain, 
and employing the time in man- 
ceuvring at sea. But I am tiring 
you, Grombletone.’ 

‘No, not particularly ; but itis 
so much less interesting to hear 
than to see.’ 

‘I have nearly done. Two al- 
moners give religious instruction. 
In general the health of the lads 
is excellent, and the great ma- 
jority become strong and capable 
men. The school, which is com- 
manded by a capitaine de frégate, 
is a true nursery of subaltern 
naval officers, and they have very 
unusual guarantees of instruction 
and discipline to offer. Above 
all, they are naturally fond of the 
service, and do not leave it until 
their age has given them the right 
to a well-earned retirement and 
repose, into which they carry with 
them the esteem and consideration 
of their superiors. That’s all, Mr. 
Grombletone. I have spoken.’ 

‘Very good, sir. I heartily 
wish continued prosperity to the 
Brest pupilles and their guardians 
and teachers. And now, Mr. 
Easimayne, if it please you, let us 
take a drive where the views are 
pretty and the air is fresh. Our 
hotel dinner-hour is six precisely, 
and it would be a shame to sit 
down to it without an appetite.’ 

E. 8. D. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MOTHER AND SON. 


Omsk is the official capital of 
Western Siberia, It is not the 
most important city of the govern- 
ment of that name, for Tomsk has 
more inhabitants and is larger. 
But it is at Omsk that the Go- 
vernor-General of this the first 
half of Asiatic Russia resides. 

Omsk, properly so called, is 
composed of two distinct towns : 
one which is exclusively inha- 
bited by the authorities and offi- 
cials ; the other more especially 
devoted to the Siberian mer- 
chants, although, indeed, for the 
matter of that, the town is of 
small commercial importance. 

This city has about 12,000 to 
13,000 inhabitants. It is defend- 
ed by a circumvallation, flanked 
by bastions, but these fortifica- 
tions are merely of earth, and 
could afford only insufficient pro- 
tection. The Tartars, who were 
well aware of this fact, conse- 
quently tried at this period to 
carry it by main force, and in this 
they succeeded, after an invest- 
ment of a few days. 

The garrison of Omsk, reduced 
to two thousand men, resisted 
valiantly. But overwhelmed by 
the troops of the Emir, driven 
back, little by little, from the 
mercantile portion of the place, 
they were compelled to take re- 
fuge in the upper town. 

It was there that the Governor- 
General, his officers, and soldiers 


had intrenched themselves. After 
having crenellated the houses and 
churches, they had made the 
upper quarter of Omsk a kind of 
citadel, and hitherto they held 
out well in this species of impro- 
vised ‘ kreml,’ but without much 
hope of the promised succour. In 
fact, the Tartar troops, who were 
descending the course of the Ir- 
tych, received evéry day fresh 
reinforcements, and, what was 
more serious, they were then led 
by an officer, a traitor to his 
country, but a man of much note, 
and of an audacity equal to any 
emergency. 

This man was Colonel Ivan 
Ogareff. 

Ivan Ogareff, terrible as any of 
the most savage Tartar chieftains, 
was an educated soldier. Possess- 
ing on his mother’s side, who was 
of Asiatic origin, some Mongolian 
blood, he delighted in deceptive 
strategy and the planning of am- 
buscades, stopping short of no- 
thing when he desired to fathom 
some secret or to set some trap. 
Deceitful by nature, he willingly 
had recourse to the vilest trickery ; 
lying when occasion demanded, 
excelling in the adoption of all 
disguises and in every species of 
deception. Further, he was cruel, 
and had even acted as an exe- 
cutioner. Feofar-Khan possessed 
in him a lieutenant well capable 
of seconding his designs in this 
savage war. 

When Michael Strogoff arrived 
on the banks of the Irtych, 
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Ivan Ogareff was already master 
of Omsk, and was pressing the 
siege of the upper quarter of the 
town, all the more eagerly because 
he must hasten to repair to Tomsk, 
where the main body of the Tartar 
army had just been concentrated. 

Tomsk, in fact, had been taken 
by Feofar-Khan some days pre- 
viously, and it was thence that 
the invaders, masters of Central 
Siberia, were to march upon Ir- 
kutsk. 

Irkutsk was the real object of 
Ivan Ogareff. 

The plan of the traitor was to 
ingratiate himself with the Grand 
Duke under a false name, to gain 
his confidence, and in course of 
time to deliver into Tartar hands 
the town and the Grand Duke 
himself. 

With such a town, and such a 
hostage, all Asiatic Siberia must 
necessarily fall into the hands of 
the invaders. 

Now it was well known that 
the Czar was acquainted with this 
conspiracy, and it was for the 
purpose of baffling it that Michael 
Strogoff had been intrusted with 
the important missive of which 
he was the bearer. Hence, there- 
fore, the very stringent instruc- 
tions which had been given to 
the young courier to pass incognito 
through the invaded district. 

This mission he had faithfully 
performed up to this moment, but 
now could he carry it to a suc- 
cessful completion ? 

The blow which had struck 
Michael Strogoff was not mortal. 
By swimming in a manner by 
which he had effectually concealed 
himself, he had reached the right 
bank, where he fell exhausted 
among the bushes. 

When he recovered his senses, 
he found himself in the cabin of 
a mujik, who had picked him up 
and cared for him, and to whom 
he owed his life. For how long 
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a time had he been the guest of 
this brave Siberian? He could 
not guess. But when he opened 
his eyes he saw the handsome 
bearded face bending over him, 
and regarding him with pitying 
eyes. He was about to ask where 
he was, when the mujik, antici- 
pating him, said : 

‘Do not speak, little father ; 
do not speak! Thou art still too 
weak. I will tell thee where thou 
art and everything that has passed 
since I brought thee to my cabin.’ 

And the mujik related to 
Michael Strogoff the different in- 
cidents of the struggle which he 
had witnessed—the attack upon 
the ferry by the Tartar boats, the 
pillage of the tarantass, and the 
massacre of the boatmen. 

But Michael Strogoff listened 
no longer, and slipping his hand 
under his garment he felt the 
imperial letter still secured in his 
breast. 

He breathed a sigh of relief. 

Sut that was not all. 

‘ A young girl accompanied me,’ 
said he. 

‘ They have not killed her,’ re- 
plied the mujik, anticipating the 
anxiety which he read in the eyes 
of his guest. ‘They have carried 
her off in their boat, and have 
continued the descent of Irtych. 
It is only one prisoner more to 
join so many others which they 
are taking to Tomsk ! 

Michael Strogoff was unable to 
reply. He pressed his hand upon 
his heart to restrain its beating. 

But, notwithstanding these 
many trials, the sentiment of duty 
mastered his whole soul. 

‘ Where am I? asked he. 

‘Upon the right bank of the 
Irtych, only five versts from 
Omsk,’ replied the mujik. 

‘What wound can [ have re- 
ceived which could have thus 
prostrated me? It was not a 
gunshot wound ? 
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‘No; a lance-thrust upon the 
head, now healing,’ replied the 
mujik. ‘ After a few days’ rest, 
little father, thou wilt be able to 
proceed. Thou didst fall into the 
river; but the Tartars neither 
touched nor searched thee, and 
thy purse is still in thy pocket.’ 

Michael Strogoff gripped the 
mujik’s hand. Then, recovering 
himself with a sudden effort, 
‘ Friend,’ said he, ‘ how long have 
I been in thy hut ? 

‘Three days.’ 

‘ Three days lost 

‘ Three days hast thou lain un- 
conscious.’ 

‘ Hast thou a horse to sell me? 

‘Thou wishest to go? 

* At once.’ 

‘I have neither horse nor car- 
riage, little father. Where the 
Tartar has passed there remains 
nothing !’ 

‘Well, I will go on foot to 
Omsk to find a horse.’ 

‘A few more hours of rest, and 
thou wilt be in a better condition 
to pursue thy journey.’ 

* Not an hour!’ 

‘Come now,’ replied the mu- 
jik, recognising the fact that it was 
useless to struggle against the will 
of his guest, ‘I will guide thee 
myself. Besides,’ he added, ‘ the 
Russians are still in great force at 
Omsk, and thou couldst, perhaps, 
pasg unperceived.’ 

‘ Friend,’ replied Michael Stro- 
goff, ‘ Heaven reward thee for all 
thou hast done for me!’ 

‘Reward! Only fools expect 
reward on earth,’ replied the 
mujik. 

Michael Strogoff went out of the 
hut. When he tried to walk he 
was seized with such faintness, 
that without the assistance of the 
mujik he would have fallen; butthe 
fresh air quickly revived him. He 
then felt the wound in his head, 
the violence of which his fur cap 
had lessened. With the energy 
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which he possessed, he was not a 
man to succumb under such a 
trifle. Before his eyes lay a sin- 
gle goal—far-distant Irkutsk—he 
must reach it! But he must pass 
through Omsk without stopping 
there. 

‘God protect my mother and 
Nadia ! he murmured. ‘I have no 
longer the right to think of them ! 

Michael Strogoff and the mu- 
jik soon arrived in the mercantile 
quarter of the lower town, -and, 
although under military occupa- 
tion, they entered it without dif- 
ficulty. The surrounding earth- 
work had been destroyed in many 
places, and there were the breaches 
through which the marauders who 
followed the armies of Feofar- 
Khan had penetrated. 

Within Omsk, in its streets and 
squares, the Tartar soldiers swarm- 
ed like ants, but it was easy to see 
that a hand of iron imposed upon 
them a discipline to which they 
were but little accustomed. In 
fact, they walked nowhere alone, 
but in armed groups, for the 
purpose of defending themselves 
against surprise. 

In the chief square, transform- 
ed into a camp, guarded by many 
sentries, 2000 Tartars bivouack- 
ed in good order. The horses, 
picketed but still saddled, were 
ready to start at the first order. 
Omsk could only be a temporary 
halting-place for this Tartar ca- 
valry, which preferred to it the 
rich plains of Eastern Siberia, 
where the towns were more 
wealthy, the country more fertile, 
and, consequently, pillage more 
profitable. 

Above the mercantile town rose 
the upper quarter, which Ivan 
Ogareff, notwithstanding several 
assaults vigorously made but 
bravely repelled, had not yet been 
able to reduce. Upon its embat- 
tled walls floated the national 
colours of Russia. 
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It was not without a legitimats 
pride that Michael Strogoff and 
his guide, vowing fidelity, sa- 
luted them. 

Michael Strogoff was perfectly 
acquainted with the town of Omsk, 
and he took care to avoid those 
streets which were much fre- 
quented. This was not from any 
fear of being recognised. In the 
town his old mother only could 
have called him by name, but he 
had sworn not to see her, and he 
did not. Besides—and he wished 
it with his whole heart —she might 
have fled into some quiet portion 
of the steppe. 

Themujik very fortunately knew 
a postmaster who, if well paid, 
would not refuse at his request 
either to let or to sell a carriage or 
horses. There remained the diffi- 
culty of leaving the town, but the 
breaches in the fortifications would, 
of course, facilitate his departure. 

The mujik was accordingly con- 
ducting his guest straight to the 
posting-house, when, in a narrow 
street, Michael Strogoff, coming to 
a sudden stop, sprang behind a 
jutting wall. 

‘What is the matter? quickly 
asked the mujik, much astonished 
at this sudden movement. 

‘Silence !’ hastily replied Mi- 
chael Strogoff, with his finger on 
his lips. 

At this moment a detachment 
debouched from the principal 
square into the street which Mi- 
chael Strogoff and his companion 
had just been following. 

At the head of the detachment, 
composed of twenty horsemen, 
was an officer dressed in a very 
simple uniform. Although he 
glanced rapidly from one side to 
the other he could not have seen 
Michael: Strogoff, owing to his 
precipitous retreat. 

The detachment went at full 
trot into the narrow street. Nei- 
ther the officer nor his escort con- 
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cerned themselves about the in- 
habitants. Several unlucky ones 
had scarcely time to make way 
for their passage. There were, 
therefore, a few half-stifled cries, 
to which thrusts of the lance gave 
an instant reply, and the street 
was immediately cleared. 

When the escort had disap- 
peared, ‘ Who is that officer? ask- 
ed Michael Strogoff, returning to- 
wards the mujik. 

And while putting the question 
his face was pale as that of a 
corpse. 

‘It is Ivan Ogareff,’ replied the 
Siberian, but in a deep voice 
which breathed hatred. 

‘He! cried Michael Strogoff, 
from whom the word escaped with 
an accent of fury which he could 
not conquer. 

He had just recognised in this 
officer the traveller who had 
struck him at the posting-house of 
Ichim. And, although he had 
only caught a glimpse of him, it 


-burst upon his mind, at the same 


time, that this traveller was the 
old Zingari whose words he had 
overheard in the market-place of 
Nijoi-Novgorod, 

Michael Strogoff was not mis- 
taken. The two men were one 
and the same. It was under the 
garb of a Zingari, mingling with 
the band of Sangarre, that Ivan 
Ogareff had been able to leave the 
town of Nijni-Novgorod, where 
he had gone to seek amongst the 
numerous strangers which the fair 
had gathered from Central Asia 
the confidants whom he had associ- 
ated in the accomplishment of his 
accursed task. Sangarre and his 
Zingari, veritable paid spies, were 
absolutely devoted to him. It 
was he who, during the night, on 
the fair-ground had uttered that 
singularsentence, of which Michael 
Strogoff could not understand the 
sense ; it was he who was voyaging 
on board the Caucasus, with the 
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whole of the Bohemian band ; it 
was he who, by this other route, 
from Kasan to Ichim, across the 
Urals, had reached Omsk, where 
now he held supreme authority. 

Ivan Ogareff had been barely 
three days at Omsk, and had it not 
been for their fatal meeting at 
Ichim, and for the event which had 
detained him three days on the 
banks of the Irtych, Michael 
Strogoff would have evidently 
beaten him on the way to Irkutsk. 

And who knows how many 
misfortunes would have been 
avoided in the future! In any 
case—and now more than ever— 
Michael Strogoff must avoid Ivan 
Ogareff, and contrive not to be 
seen. When the moment of en- 
countering him face to face should 
arrive, he knew how to meet it, 
even should the traitor be master 
of the whole of Siberia. 

The mujik and Michael resumed 


their way and arrived at the post- 


ing-house. To leave Omsk by 
one of the breaches would not be 
difficult after nightfall. As for 
purchasing a carriage to replace 
the tarantass, that was impossible. 
There were none to be let or sold. 
3ut what want had Michael Stro- 
goff now for a carriage? Was he 
notalone, alas? A horse would 
suffice him ; and, very fortunately, 
a horse could be had. It was an 
atimal of mettle, capable of en- 
during much fatigue, and Michael 
Strogoff, an accomplished horse- 


man as he was, could make good 


use of it. 

The horse cost a high price, 
and a few moments later Michael 
was ready to start. 

It was then four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Michael Strogoff, compelled to 
wait till nightfall, in order to pass 
the fortifications, but not desiring 
to show himself in the streets of 
Omsk, remained in the posting- 
house, and there partook of food. 
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There was a great crowd in the 
public room, it being the resort of 
numbers oftheanxious inhabitants, 
who at this eventful period col- 
lected there to obtain news. They 
were talking of theexpected arrival 
of a corps of Muscovite troops, 
not at Omsk, but at Tomsk—a 
corps intended to recapture that 
town from the Tartars of Feofar- 
Khan. 

Michael Strogoff lent an atten- 
tive ear to all that was said, but 
took no part in the conversation. 

Suddenly a cry made him trem- 
ble, a cry which penetrated to the 
depths of his soul, and these two 
words, so to speak, rushed into 
his ear : 

‘My son!’ 

His mother, the old woman 
Marfa, was before him! Trem- 
bling, she smiled upon him. She 
stretched forth her arms to him. 

Michael Strogoff arose. He 
was about to throw himself— 

The thought of duty, the serious 
danger for his mother and himself 
in this unfortunate meeting, sud- 
denly stopped him, and such was 
his command over himself that 
not a muscle of his face moved. 

There were twenty people in 
the public room. Among them 
were, perhaps, spies, and was it 
not known in the town that the 
son of Marfa Strogoff belonged to 
the corps of the couriers of the 
Czar? 

Michael Strogoff did not move. 

* Michael !’ cried his mother. 

‘ Who are you, my good lady? 
Michael Strogoff stammered, un- 
able to speak in his usual firm tone. 

‘Who am I, thou askest! 
Dost thou no longer know thy 
mother ? 

‘You are mistaken,’ coldly re- 
plied Michael Strogoff. ‘ A resem- 
blance deceives you.’ 

The old Marfa went up to him, 
and, looking straight into his eyes, 
said, 
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‘ Thou art not the son of Peter 
and Marfa Strogoff ? 

Michael Strogoff would have 
given his life to have locked his 
mother in his arms; but if 
he yielded it was all over with 
him, with her, with his mis- 
sion, with his oath! Completely 
master of himself, he closed his 
eyes, in order not to see the inex- 
pressible anguish which agitated 
the revered countenance of his 
mother. He drew back his hands, 
in order not to touch those trem- 
bling hands which sought him. 

‘I do not know in truth what 
it is you say, my good woman,’ he 
replied, stepping back. 

‘Michael !’ again cried his aged 
mother. 

‘My name is not Michael. I 
never was yourson! I am Nico- 
las Kopanoff,a merchant at Ir- 
kutsk.’ 

And suddenly he left the pub- 
lic room, whilst for the last time 
the words reéchoed, 

‘My son ! my son 

Michael Strogoff, by a desperate 
effort, had gone. He did not see 
his old mother, who had fallen 
back almost imanimate upon a 
bench. But when the postmaster 
hastened to assist her, the aged 
woman raised herself. Suddenly 
a thought eccurred to her. 
She denied by herson! It was 
not possible. As for being her- 
self deceived, and taking another 
for him, equally impossible. It 
was certainly her son whom she 
had just seen ; and if he had not 
recognised her it was because he 
would not, it was because he ought 
not, it was because he had some 
cogent reasons for acting thus! 
And then, her mother’s feelings 
arising within her, she had no 
longer only one thought. ‘Can 
I, unwittingly, have ruined him? 

‘IT am mad,’ she said to her in- 
terrogators. ‘My eyes have de- 
ceived me! This young man is 
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not my child. He had not his 
voice. Let us think no more of 
it; if we do I shall end by find- 
ing him everywhere.’ 

Less than ten minutes after- 
wards a Tartar officer appeared in 
the posting-house. 

* Marfa Strogoff? he asked. 

‘It is 1, replied the old wo- 
man, in a tone so calm, and with 
a face so tranquil, that those who 
had witnessed the meeting with 
her son would not have known 
her. 

‘Come,’ said the officer. 

Marfa Strogoff, with firm step, 
followed the Tartar officer and 
left the posting-house. 

Some moments afterwards 
Marfa Strogoff found herself in 
the chief square and in the pre- 
sence of Ivan Ozgareff, to whom all 
the details of this scene had been 
immediately reported. 

Ivan Ogareff, suspecting the 
truth, interrogated the old Sibe- 
rian woman. 

‘Thy name? he asked in a 
rough voice. 

* Marfa Strogoff.’ 

‘Thou hast a son ? 

*Yes.’ 

‘He is a courier of the Czar? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Where is he?” 

‘ At Moscow.’ 

‘Thou hast no news of him ? 

‘ No news.’ 

‘Since how long? 

‘Since two months.’ 

‘Who, then, was that young 
man whom thou didst call thy 
son a few moments ago at the 
posting-house ? 

‘A young Siberian whom I took 
for him,’ replied Marfa Strogoff. 
‘This is the tenth man in whom 
I have thought I recognised my 
son since the town has been so 
full of strangers. I think I see 
him everywhere.’ 

‘So this young man was not 
Michael Strogoff ? 
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‘It was not Michael Strogoff.’ 

‘Dost thou know, old woman, 
that I can torture thee until thou 
avowest the truth ? 

‘IT have spoken the truth, and 


a second time Marfa Strogoff. 
‘Do you think that for anything 
in the world I would deny a son 
whom God has given me? 

Ivan Ogareff regarded with an 
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torture will not cause me to alter 
my words in any way.’ 

‘ This Siberian was not Michael 
Strogoff? asked a second time 
Ivan Ogareff. 

‘No, it was not he,’ replied 





evil eye the old woman who 
braved him to the face. He did 
not doubt but that she had recog- 
nised her son in this young Sibe- 
rian. Now if this son had first 
renounced his mother, and if 
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his mother renounced him in her 
turn, it could occur only from the 
most weighty motive. 

Ivan Ogareff had therefore no 
doubt that the pretended Nicolas 
Kopanoff was Michael Strogoff, 
courier of the Czar, seeking con- 
cealment under a false name, and 
charged with some mission which 
it would have been important for 
him to know. He therefore at 
once gave orders for his pursuit. 
Then, 

‘Let this woman be conducted 
to Tomsk,’ he said, returning to- 
wards Marfa Strogoff. 

And, whilst the soldiers brutally 
dragged her along, he added be- 
tween his teeth, 

‘When the moment arrives I 
shall know how to make her speak, 
this old sorceress !’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MARSHES OF THE BARABA. 


Ir was fortunate that Michael 
Strogoff had left the posting-house 
so promptly. The orders of Ivan 
Ogareff had been immediately 
transmitted to all the approaches 
of the city, and a full description 
of Michael sent to all the various 
commandants, in order to prevent 
his departure from Omsk. But 
he had already passed through one 
of the breaches in the fortifica- 
tions; his horse was galloping 
over the steppe, and, not having 
been immediately pursued, the 
chances of escape were in his 
favour. 

It was on the 29th of July, at 
eight o’clock in the everring, that 
Michael Strogoff had left Omsk. 
This town is situated about half- 
way between Moscow and Irkutsk, 
where it was necessary that he 
should arrive within ten days if he 
wished to get ahead of the Tartar 
columns. It was evident that the 
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unlucky chance which had brought 
him into the presence of his mother 
had betrayed his incognito. Ivan 
Ogareff was no longer ignorant of 
the fact that a courier of the Czar 
had just passed Omsk, taking the 
direction of Irkutsk. The des- 
patches which this courier bore 
must have been of immense im- 
portance. Michael Strogoff knew, 
therefore, that every effort would 
be made to capture him. 

But what he did not know, and 
could not know, was that Marfa 
Strogoff was in the hands of Ivan 
Ogareff, and that she was about 
to atone, perhaps with her life, for 
that natural exhibition of her feel- 
ings which she had been unable 
to restrain when she suddenly 
found herself in the presence of 
her son. And it was fortunate 
that he was ignorant of it. Could 
he have withstood this fresh trial ? 

Michael Strogoff urged on his 
horse, imbuing him with all hisown 
feverish impatience, requiring of 
him one thing only, namely, to 
bear him rapidly to the next post- 
ing-house, where he could be ex- 
changed for a quicker conveyance. 

At midnight he had cleared 
seventy versts, and halted at the 
station of Koulikovo. But there, 
as he had feared, he found neither 
horses nor carriages. Several Tar- 
tar detachments had passed along 
the highway of the steppe. Every- 
thing had been stolen or requisi- 
tioned both in the villages and in 
the posting-houses. It was with 
difficulty that Michael Strogoff 
was even able to obtain some 
refreshment for his horse and 
himself. 

It was of great importance, 
therefore, to spare his horse, for 
he could not tell when or how he 
might be able to replace it. De- 
siring, however, to put the greatest 
possible distance between himself 
and the horsemen whom Ivan 
Ogareff had no doubt despatched 

K 
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in pursuit, he resolved to push on. 
After one hour's rest he resumed 
his course across the steppe. 

Hitherto the weather had been 
propitious for the journey of the 
courier of the Czar. The tempe- 
rature was endurable. The nights 
at this time of the year are very 
short, and as they are lighted by 
the moon shining through the 
clouds, the route over the steppe 
is practicable. Michael Strogoff, 
moreover, was a man certain of 
his road and devoid of doubt or 
hesitation, and in spite of the 
melancholy thoughts which pos- 
sessed him he had preserved his 
clearness of mind, and made for 
his destined point as though it 
were visible upon the horizon. 
When he did halt for a moment 
at some turn of the road it was to 
breathe his horse. Now he would 
dismount to ease his steed for a 
moment, and again he would place 
his ear to the ground to listen for 
the sound of galloping horses upon 
the steppe. Nothing having oc- 
curred to arouse his suspicions, he 
resumed his way. 

Ah, if all this Siberian country 
could only have been invaded by 
the Polar summer day, that per- 
manent day during which dark- 
ness is unknown! This was in- 
deed to be desired, in order that 
it could be traversed with more 
safety. 

On the 30th of July, at nine 
o’clock in the morning, Michael 
Strogoff passed through the station 
of Touroumoff, and entered the 
swampy district of the Baraba. 

There, for a distance of three 
hundred versts, the natural ob- 
stacles would be extremely great. 
He knew this, but he also knew 
that he would certainly surmount 
them. 

These vast marshes of the Ba- 
raba, lying between the sixtieth 
and fifty-second parallels, form the 
reservoir to all the rain-water 
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which finds no outlet either to- 
wards the Obi or towards the 
Irtych. The soil of this vast 
depression is entirely argillaceous, 
and therefore impermeable, so that 
the waters remain there and make 
of it a region very difficult to cross 
during the hot season. 

There, however, lies the way to 
Irkutsk, and it is in the midst of 
ponds, pools, lakes, and swamps, 
from which the sun draws poison- 
ous exhalations, that the road 
winds, and entails upon the tra- 
veller the greatest fatigue and 
danger. 

In the winter, when everything 
is frozen over, when snow has 
levelled the ground and condensed 
the miasmatic exhalations, sledges 
glide easily and with impunity 
over the hardened crust of the 
Baraba. Hunters then frequent 
this game-abounding district for 
the taking of martens, sables, and 
those valuable foxes whose fur is 
in so much demand. But during 
summer the swamps again become 
miry and pestilential, and, when 
the waters are at too high a level, 
even impassable, 

Michael Strogoff spurred his 
horse into the midst of a grassy 
prairie, differing greatly from the 
close-cropped sod of the steppe, 
upon which immense Siberian 
herds are exclusively nourished. 
This was no longer a boundless 
steppe, but a sort of immense 
copse of arborescent vegetation. 

The grass was there about five 
or six feet in height, and had 
made room for swamp-plants, to 
which the dampness of the place, 
assisted by the heat of summer, 
had gifen giant proportions. 
These were principally canes and 
rushes, which formed a tangled 
network, an impenetrable under- 
growth, sprinkled everywhere with 
a thousand flowers remarkable for 
the brightness of their colour, 
among which shone the lily and 
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the iris, whose perfume mingled 
with the tepid exudations which 
arose from the soil. 

Michael Strogoff, galloping 
amongst this undergrowth of cane, 
was no longer visible from the 
swamps which bordered the road. 
The tall grass rose above him, and 
his track was indicated only by 
the flight of innumerable aquatic 
birds, which rose from the side of 
the road and dispersed into the 
air in screaming flocks. 

The way, however, was clearly 
traceable. Now it would lie 
straight between the dense thicket 
of marsh-plants ; again it would 
follow the winding shores of vast 
pools, some of which,several versts 
in length and breadth, deserve 
the name of lakes. In other lo- 
calities the stagnant waters through 
which the road lay had been avoid- 
ed, not by bridges, but by tottering 
platforms ballasted with thick 
layers of clay, and whose joists 
shook like a too weak plank 
thrown across an abyss. Some of 
these platforms extended over a 
space of two or three hundred feet, 
and on more than one occasion 
travellers by tarantass, especially 
ladies, have when crossing on 
them experienced a nausea similar 
to sea-sickness. 

Michael Strogoff, whether the 
soil beneath his feet was solid or 
whether it sank under him, gal- 
loped on without halt, leaping the 
space between the rotten joists ; 
but however fast they travelled 
the horse and the horseman were 
unable to escape from the sting ef 
the two-winged insects which in- 
fest this marshy country. 

Travellers who are obliged to 
cross the Baraba during the sum- 
mer take care to provide them- 
selves with masks of horse-hair, to 
which is attached a coat of mail 
of very fine wire, which covers 
their shoulders. Notwithstand- 
ing these precautions, there are 
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few who come out of these marshes 
without having their faces, necks, 
and hands covered with red spots. 
The atmosphere there seems to 
bristle with fine needles, and one 
would almost say that a knight’s 
armour would not protect him 
against the dart of these dipterals. 
It is a dreary region, which man 
dearly disputes with tipule, gnats, 
mosquitoes, horse-flies, and mil- 
lions of microscopic insects which 
are not visible to the naked 
eye ; but although they are not 
seen they make themselves felt 
by their intolerable stinging, to 
which the most callous Siberian 
hunters have never been able to 
inure themselves. 

Michael Strogoff’s horse, stung 
by these venomous insects, sprang 
forward as if the rowels of a 
thousand spurs had pierced his 
flanks. Mad with rage, he tore 
along over verst after verst with 
the speed of an express train, lash- 
ing his sides with his tail, seeking 
by the rapidity of his pace an al- 
leviation of his torture. 

It required as good a horseman 
as Michael Strogoff not to be 
thrown by the plungings of his 
horse, and the sudden stops and 
bounds which he made to escape 
from the stings of his persecutors. 
Having become insensible, so to 
speak, to physical suffering, as 
though he had been under the 
influence of a permanent anzsthe- 
tic, possessed only with the one 
desire to arrive at his destination 
at whatever cost, he saw during 
this mad race only one thing—that 
the road flew rapidly behind him. 

Who would have thought that 
this district of the Baraba, so un- 
healthy during the summer, could 
have afforded an asylum for hu- 
man beings ? 

It was so, however. Several 
Siberian hamlets appeared from 
time to time among the giant 
canes. Men, women, children, 
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and old men clad in the skins of 
beasts, their faces covered with 
hardened blisters of skin, pastured 
their poor herds of sheep. In order 
to preserve the animals from the 
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When Michael Strogoff per- 
ceived that his horse, tired out, 
was on the point of succumbing, 
he halted at one of these wretched 
hamlets, and there, forgetting his 


attack of the insects, they drove 
them to the leeward of fires of 
green wood, which were kept 
burning night and day, and the 
pungent smoke of which floated 
over the vast swamp. 


own fatigue, he himself rubbed 
the wounds of the poor animal 
with hot grease according to the 
Siberian custom; then he gave 
him a good feed ; and it was only 
after he had well groomed and 
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provided for him that he thought 
of himself, and recruited his 
strength by a hasty meal of bread 
and meatandaglass of kwass. One 
hour afterwards, or at the most two, 
he resumed with all speed the in- 
terminable road to Irkutsk. 

Thirty versts were thus tra- 
versed from Touroumoff, and on 
» the 30th of July, at four o'clock 
in the afternoon, Michael Strogoff, 
insensible of every fatigue, arrived 
at Elamsk. 

There it became necessary to 
give a night’s rest to his horse. 
The brave animal could not longer 
have continued the journey. 

At Elamsk, as indeed else- 
where, there existed no means of 
transport,—for the same reasons 
as at the previous villages, neither 
carriages nor horses were to be 
had. 

Elamsk, a little town which 
the Tartars had not yet visited, 
was almost entirely depopulated, 
for it could be easily invaded from 
the south, and with difficulty 
succoured from the north. Post- 
relays, police-stations, and the go- 
vernment-house had consequently 
been abandoned by order, and 
both the authorities and the inha- 
bitants had retired to Kamsk, in 
the midst of the Baraba. 

Michael Strogoff resigned him- 
self therefore to pass the night at 
Elamsk, to give his horse twelve 
hours’ rest. He recalled the in- 
structions which had been given 
to him at Moscow—to cross Sibe- 
ria incognito, to arrive at Irkutch, 
but not to sacrifice success to the 
rapidity of the journey ; and con- 
sequently it was necessary that he 
should husband the sole means of 
transport which remained to him. 

On the morrow, Michael Stro- 
goff left Elamsk at the moment 
when the first Tartar scouts were 
signalled ten versts behind upon 
the road to the Baraba, and he 
plunged again into the swampy 
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region. The road was level, which 
made it easy, but very tortuous, 
and therefore long. It was im- 
possible, moreover, to leave it, and 
to strike a straight line across that 
impassable network of pools and 


8. 

On the next day, the Ist of 
August, one hundred and twenty 
versts further, Michael Strogoff 
arrived at mid-day at the town of 
Spaskoé, and at two o'clock he 
halted at Pokrowskoé. 

His horse, jaded since his de- 
parture from Elamsk, could not 
have taken a single step more. 

There Michael Strogoff was 
again compelled to lose, for ne- 
cessary rest, the end of that day 
and the entire night ; but starting 
again on the following morning, 
and still traversing the semi-inun- 
dated soil, on the 2d of August, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
after a stage of seventy-five versts, 
he reached Kamsk. 

The country had changed. This 
little village of Kamsk lies, like 
an island, habitable and healthy, 
in the midst of the uninhabitable 
district. It is situated in the very 
centre of the Baraba. The emigra- 
tion caused by the Tartar invasion 
had not yet depopulated this little 
town of Kamsk. Its inhabitants 
probably fancied themselves safe in 
the centre of the Baraba, whence 
at least they thought they would 
have the time to flee if they were 
directly menaced. 

Michael Strogoff, although ex- 
ceedingly anxious for news, could 
ascertain nothing at this place. 
It would have been rather to him 
that the Governor would have ad- 
dressed himself had he known who 
the pretended merchant of Irkutsk 
really was. Kamsk, in fact, by its 
very situation seemed to be outside 
the Siberian world and the grave 
events which troubled it. 

Besides, Michael Strogoff show- 
ed himself little, if at all. To be 
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unperceived was not now enough 
for him ; he would have wished to 
be invisible. The experience of 
the past made him more and more 
circumspect in the present and the 
future. Therefore he secluded 
himself, and not caring to tra- 
verse the streets of the village, he 
would not even leave the inn at 
which he had halted. 

Michael Strogoff could have 
found a carriage at Kamsk, and 
replaced by a more convenient 
conveyance the horse which had 
borne him from Omsk. But, 
after mature reflection, he feared 
that the purchase of a tarantass 
would have attracted attention to 
him, and although he might well 
have passed through the line now 
oceupied by the Tartars which 
divided Siberia, almost following 
the valley of the Irtych, he would 
not risk the chance of awakening 
suspicion. 

Moreover, for the difficult pase- 
age of the Baraba, for the flight 
across the marsh, in a case where 
some danger might threaten him 
too directly, to escape horsemen 
sent in pursuit, to throw himself 
if necessary even into the densest 
cane-brake, a horse would no 
doubt be of more value than a 
carriage. Later on, beyond Tomsk, 
or even Krasnoiarsk, in some im- 
portant centre of Western Siberia, 
Mithael Strogoff would see what 
it might be best to do. 

As for his horse, he did not 
even think of exchanging him for 
another animal. He had become 
accustomed to this brave creature. 
He knew to what extent he could 
rely upon him. In buying him 
at Omsk he had been lucky, and 
in taking him to the postmaster 
the generous mujik had ren- 
dered him a great service. Be- 
sides, if Michael Strogoff had 
already become attached to his 
horse, the horse himself seemed 
to become inured, by degrees, to 
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the fatigue of such a journey, and 
provided that he got several hours 
of repose daily, his rider might 
hope that he would carry him 
beyond the invaded provinces. 

So, during the evening and night 
of the 2d of August, Michael 
Strogoff remained confined to his 
inn, at the entrance of the town ; 
which was little frequented and 
out of the way of the importunate 
and curious. 

Exhausted with fatigue, he went 
to bed after having seen that his 
horse lacked nothing ; but his 
sleep was broken. What he had 
seen since his departure from 
Moscow showed him the import- 
ance of his mission. ‘The rising 
was an extremely serious one, and 
the treachery of Ogareff made it 
still more formidable. And when 
his eyes fell upon the letter bear- 
ing upon it the authority of the 
imperial seal—the letter which, 
no doubt, contained the remedy 
for so many evils, the safety of 
all this war-ravaged country— 
Michael Strogoff felt within him- 
self a fierce desire to dash on across 
the steppe, to accomplish the dis- 
tance which separated him from 
Irkutsk as the crow would fly it, 
to be an eagle that he might over- 
top all obstacles, to be a hurricane 
that he might sweep through the 
air at a hundred versts an hour, 
and to be at last face to face with 
the Grand Duke, and to exclaim : 
‘ Your highness, from his Majesty 
the Czar!’ 

On the next morning, at six 
o'clock, Michael Strogoff started 
off again, with the intention of 
making in that day the eighty 
versts which separated Kamsk 
from the hamlet of Oubinsk. Be- 
yond a radius of twenty versts 
he came again upon the swampy 
Baraha, which in many places was 
without any appearance of dry 
land, the soil being often covered 
by a foot of water. The road was 
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therefore found with difficulty, 
but thanks to his extreme pru- 
dence this part of the journey was 
signalised by no incident whatever. 
Michael Strogoff having arrived 
at Oubinsk gave his horse a whole 
night's rest, for he wished on the 
next day to accomplish the hun- 
dred versts which lie between 
Oubinsk and Ikoulskoé without 
halting. He started therefore at 
dawn ; but unfortunately the soil 
of the Baraba in this neighbour- 
hood wasmore detestable than ever. 
In fact, between Oubinsk and 
Kamakore the very heavy rains of 
some previous weeks were retained 
by this shallow depression as in a 
water-tight bowl. There was, for 
a long distance, no break in the suc- 
cession ofswamps, pools, and lakes. 
One of these lakes—large enough 
to warrant its geographical nomen- 
clature—Tchang, Chinese in name, 
had to be coasted for more than 
twenty versts, and this with the 
greatest difficulty. Hence certain 
delays occurred, which all the im- 
patience of Michael Strogoff could 
not avoid. He had been well 
advised in not taking a carriage at 
Kamsk, for his horse passed places 
which would have been impracti- 
cable for a conveyance on wheels, 
In the evening, at nine o’clock, 
Michael Strogoff arrived at Ikoul- 
skoé, and halted there over-night. 
In this remote village of the 
Baraba news of the war was 
utterly wanting. From its situa- 
tion, this part of the province, 
lying in the fork formed by the 
two Tartar columns which had 
bifurcated, one upon Omsk and 
the other upon Tomsk, had hither- 
to escaped the horrors of the in- 
vasion. 
But the natural obstacles were 
now about to disappear, for, if 
he experienced no delay, Michael 
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Strogoff should on the morrow be 
free of the Baraba. He would 
find a practicable road when he 
had traversed the one hundred 
and twenty-five versts which still 
separated him from Kolyvan. 

Arrived at that important town 
he would then be about the same 
distance from Tomsk. He would 
then be guided by circumstances, 
and very probably he would decide 
to go around that town, which, if 
the news were true, was occupied 
by Feofar-Khan. 

But if the small towns of Ikoul- 
skoé and Karguinsk, which he 
passed on the next day, were com- 
paratively quiet, owing to their 
position in the Baraba, where the 
Tartar columns would have 
manceuvred with difficulty, was it 
not to be dreaded that, upon the 
right banks of the Obi, Michael 
Strogoff would have much more 
to fear from man ? It was probable. 
However, should it become ne- 
cessary, he would not hesitate to 
abandon the beaten path to Ir- 
kutsk. To journey then across the 
steppe he would, no doubt, run 
the risk of finding himself without 
supplies. There would be, in 
fact, no longer a well-marked road. 
Still, there must be no hesitation. 

Finally, towards half-past three 
in the afternoon, after having 
passed the station of Kargatsk, 
Michael Strogoff left the last de- 
pressions of the Baraba, and the 
dry and hard soil of Siberia rang 
out once more beneath his horse’s 
hoofs. 

He had left Moscow on the 15th 
of July. Therefore on this day, 
the 5th of August, including more 
than seventy hours lost on the 
banks of the Irtych, twenty days 
had gone by since his departure. 

Fifteen hundred versts still 
separated him from Irkutsk. 


(To be continued. ) 
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By Fiorence Marryat, Autuor or ‘ Love's ConF ict,’ ere. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
‘MY OWN ANGELS.’ 
No catastrophe happened to my 
child that day. She came back 
from her perilous ride safe and 
well, although I heard afterwards, 
through Parker, that the groom 
in attendance had more than once 
been in terror for the conse- 
quences of her rashness. I was 
sitting in my bedroom — half 
stunned with the fears I enter- 
tained for her safety and the in- 
telligence I had received—when 
she returned. I ascertained that 


it was indeed she, and uninjured, 
and then I sat down quietly until 


she should come to me. I dared 
not go down to her. I was afraid 
of myself in the first instance; I 
was afraid of the influence my 
appearance might have on my 
son-in-law in the second. I 
thought it would be wiser to let 
the husband and wife meet with- 
out spectators, hoping that Lord 
Eustace, in his desire to annoy 
me, might have miscalculated the 

ount of his affection for my 
darling, and that when he saw 
her return in safety, mercifully 
preserved from accident by an all- 
protecting Providence, his natural 
affection might find its vent in 
gratitude rather than reproaches. 

But I gave him credit for more 
generosity than he possessed. He 
did not even close the dining- 
room doors upon their conference 
before his voice was to be heard 
raised loudly in reproach of her 
misdoings, and hers mingled with 
it in saucy recrimination. What 
passed between them I cannot 


tell; but I know I had been kept 
a long time in suspense before 
May, flushed and excited with the 
interview, came in at my bedroom 
door. 

*O my darling! I exclaimed, 
as I rushed forward to meet her, 
‘what a terrible fright you have 
given me!’ 

‘ Have I, dear mothie? I’m so 
sorry. I didn’t mean to do it. 
But why were you alarmed ? 

‘ Because your husband told me 
the horse you rode was a very 
dangerous animal, and might 
throw you, or run away.’ 

‘What nonsense! Eustace is 
always croaking about something. 
“The Black Prince” was a little 
“‘gay,” I allow ; but if he didn’t 
wish me to ride him, he should 
have chosen one for me himself. 
Does he suppose I am to be or- 
dered about like a child? 

‘But, my dear, you should not 
have gone out riding at all, You 
know you did it out of perversity.’ 

‘O mother darling, he has 
been going on so at me down- 
stairs. Don’t you begin to scold 
me too, for I can’t bear it.’ 

I heard the sound of the tears 
in her voice, and looking up, saw 
the sweet gray-blue eyes over- 
brimming like wood violets wet 
with dew. 

I could not say another word. 
My own heart was too deeply 
charged with grief and disappoint- 
ment. 

I drew Hugh's child closely into 
my embrace, and we cried upon 
each other’s bosom. 

* * + * * 


But there was still the news to 
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be broken to May that I was 
about to have a separate establish- 
ment from hers ; and I set about 
it as quickly as I might, lest Lord 
Eustace should forget his promise 
and prevent me—lI had learned 
to distrust his every word. I 
broached the subject that very 
afternoon. 

‘It is on the twentieth you go 
to Gentian’s Cross, May, is it 
not? I asked quietly. We were 
sitting together and alone before 
the drawing-room fire. 

‘ Yes, dear.’ 

‘ And this is the tenth. I think 
I shall start somewhat before you. 
I have a little business to transact 
in Dublin.’ 

‘What business, mothie ?’ 

‘I have a fancy for finding a 
little cottage for myself where I 
can stow all my nicknacks and 
rubbish, you know, and _ install 
Parker as prime minister.’ 

‘There is plenty of room for 
your “rubbish,” as you call it, 
here.’ 

‘I know there is, my darling, 
but it would not be quite the 
same thing. I cannot knock 
Lord Eustace’s walls to pieces, 
and put up my own gimcrack 
contrivances and inventions. You 
know what a fidget I was of old, 
and how much I value my little 
collection of curiosities.’ 

‘But you will never see them 
in Dublin, mother.’ 

*O, yes, I shall, my May. There 
will be many opportunities — 
when I am not well, you know, 
and require change—or you visit 
Dublin—or the castle is full— 
when I shall be glad to have a 
little place of my own to go to. 
There is a great charm in inde- 
pendence, you know, my child— 
in feeling that you have a sanctum 
that belongs entirely to yourself.’ 

‘But, mother dear, if you be- 
gin by adoring and admiring your 
sanctum to this degree, you may 
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end by wishing to live in it alto- 
gether.’ 

The time had come to speak to 
her. 

‘Well, my own child, I said 
wistfully, ‘and suppose I did! I 
think it would be better, after all, 
if I had a home of my own.’ 

‘O mothie, you're not in 
earnest,’ she said, with genuine 
alarm ; ‘ you promised you would 
live with us. You said you would 
never leave me again. O, don’t 
go; pray, pray don’t go! What 
shall I do if you leave me all 
alone? 

‘May dearest, don’t make my 
task so hard,’ I said entreatingly. 
‘It is best, darling—really it is 
best—that I should not remain 
permanently at Castle Rivers.’ 

‘ Has he said so?’ she demanded, 
in an altered tone. I glanced up 
at her quickly ; her eyes were dry, 
but. her cheeks had suddenly 
burned into a bright scarlet, and 
her breast was heaving visibly. 

* Lord Eustace and I have had 
some conversation on the subject,’ 
I said, trying to speak cheerfully, 
‘and he agrees with me; and it 
has always been my opinion, May, 
that there is more chance of hap- 
piness when families live (as was 
originally intended) each on their 
own homestead than in one cir- 
cle.’ 

‘Liar! How I hate him!’ said 
May, in a low voice of determina- 
tion. 

‘My darling, you mustn't say 
that !’ I entreated. 

‘I won't say it, if it hurts you 
mother,—but I mean it—J mean 
it? 

These were pleasant truths for 
me to hear from the lips of the 
child for whose earthly happiness 
I had so miserably catered. 

* 7 . oe aS 


My story is drawing so rapidly 
to a close that I feel with each 
word I write I must hurry on to 
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the end. I can no longer dwell 
with pleasure on the details of my 
narrative. ‘The sooner it is com- 
pleted the better. 

I took the little house in Dub- 
lin, and furnished it according to 
my fancy. I spent as much time 
upon its decoration as I possibly 
could, and when it was furnished 
it was as perfect as such a tiny 
nest could be. ‘The walls were 
covered with the pictures, china, 
and ornaments I had collected 
from the various countries I had 
visited ; and fanciful carvings, old- 
fashioned furniture, well-selected 
coins, and hothouse flowers com- 
bined to render the little cottage 
quite a show-place in Dublin. 
Visitors came again and again to 
admire the style of its decoration, 
to wonder why it was my rooms 
looked so different from theirs, 
and to declare it was the most 
perfect home for a single lady that 
could possibly be devised. 

And then, my work accom- 
plished, I sat down in the ‘ per- 
fect home,’ with nothing to do 
day by day but to think of my 
own wants and my own desires, 
and feel that, with all its snug- 
ness and beauty, a howling wil- 
derness would have suited my 
thoughts as well. What mattered 
it to me, who had no longer my 
child’s face to look upon, that I 
wes surrounded by smiling land- 
scapes and painted cherubs! What 
music could be conveyed by the 
touch of instruments, or the shrill 
note of birds, to the heart that was 
pining for the sound of her voice ! 

What taste in the dishes to 
which I sat down by myself! 
What rest on the couch I nightly 
pressed alone, and without even 
the promise of meeting my darling 
when the morning broke! O, I 
was utterly and entirely desolate ; 
more desolate, I think, at that 
period than I have ever been 
since, for then all was uncertainty 


and suspense; now, it is over. J 
know the worst that can befall 
me. 

I was not without offers of as- 
sistance to help me tide over the 
first senses of desolation in my 
new venture. Lady Power in- 
vited me to spend as much time 
as I chose at Gentian’s Cross, and 
Juliet entreated I would take up 
my residence with her in town. 
But the former invitation was dis- 
tasteful to me, and the latter 
would have carried me too far 
from May. For, from the first 
moment of our separation, an un- 
definable vague fear possessed me, 
which I attributed solely to my 
grief at Lord Eustace’s conduct, 
that some great evil hovered over 
my child. And now I know that 
I was wrong ; that it was a great 
good that was drawing nearer and 
nearer to release my darling from 
the coils by which my short- 
sighted folly had encompassed her. 

- _ * 7 ” 


I took possession of my new 
home in February, by the end of 
which month Lord and Lady Eus- 
tace Annerley had returned to 
Castle Rivers from Gentian’s 
Cross. I had been much at the 
latter place during my child’s visit 
there, and her looks and demean- 
our greatly disturbed me. Ihave 
said how altered she was on her 
return from abroad, but from the 
time I parted with her in her own 
house she palpably declined. 
Everybody noticed it, and I even 
went the length of trampling on 
my aversion to speaking to Lord 
Eustace, and begged of him to 
have medical advice on her con- 
dition. He refused, however, to 
see what all saw plainly ; declared 
I had always been foolishly nerv- 
ous about my daughter, and that 
it was the natural effect of a girl's 
rapid growth that gave her such 
a cough, and made her look thin 
and pale. When I continued to 
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expostulate with him, he said, if I 
was not satisfied, he would take 
his wife abroad again. He had no 
objection even to making his re- 
sidence in Paris. It was all one 
to him where he lived. But his 
proposal silenced me. I knew it 
could not be ‘all one’ to May. So 
I tried to content myself with 
pointing out the necessity of care 
and caution on her part, and 
entreating her to avoid changes 
of temperature and over-exertion. 

May laughed, and promised to 
do all Iasked her; but where was 
ever the use of exhorting a girl 
of seventeen to look after her own 
health? At that age it is almost 
impossible to realise we can be ill. 
To every entreaty I put forward, 
or fear I expressed, May an- 
swered, in the same light tone, 
‘It’s nothing, mother;’ and I felt 
all I could do for my own child 
now was to pray and to wait. 

It is marvellous to think how, 
when I was left alone in my soli- 
tary cottage in Dublin, to take up 
the burden of a new existence as 
I best might, the stream of life 
seemed to flow backward, so that 
my thoughts appeared in a great 
measure to lose their clinging hold 
upon May, and to live more in 
the past with Hugh. It was the 
first time since my young hus- 
band’s death that I had lived 
alone (except those few days in 
Paris, when I had dwelt so en- 
tirely with his memory), and the 
soothing influence of that period 
seemed to be renewed with my 
solitary life. My heart was filled 
with anxiety for the happiness of 
my own child, but my thoughts 
seemed to dwell more upon the 
coming bliss of heaven and the 
joy and the love that awaited me 
there than they had ever done 
before. 

It was the merciful preparation 
for what was before me: the 
Divine Will loosening the bonds 
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that held me to this earth; the 
gradual revelation of a light that 
might otherwise have had the 
power to blind me. Once, as I 
knelt in prayer, wrestling with 
Heaven for some token of good, a 
great sense came over me of the 
presence of my guardian angel. 
I seemed to feel his touch—to 
hear the soothing accents of his 
voice ; I almost believed that in 
the twilight I could trace the 
shadowy outline of his immortal 
form. 

‘Hugh, my dearest love!’ I 
exclaimed fervently, ‘ thank God 
that you at least are happy, that 
no sorrow or sickness can touch 
you now! O, 1 believe, bitter 
as it would be to part with her, 
that I could be happier, knowing 
that our child was safe where you 
are, and that I was the only one 
left to battle with this miserable 
world, than I am now, fearing and 
dreading what each day may bring 
forth for our May,’ 

And yet no angel appeared to 
tell me that my mother’s heart 
had given utterance to a prophecy. 
At first I heard from May very 
often—every other day at least— 
and her letters were so full of 
pathetic cries after our reunion 
that they made my heart bleed. 
Sometimes they worked on me 
so powerfully, and my sense of 
desolation was so keen, that I 
almost made up my mind to ap- 
peal to Lord Eustace in person, 
and to pray of him (as one sinner 
may pray to another) to forgive 
any offence I might have com- 
mitted against himself in former 
days, and to permit me to remain, 
if it were only in the position of a 
dependent, near the person of my 
child. 

At last, what with my own 
trouble and May’s despairing let- 
ters, I believe (had it gone on a 
little longer) I should, im some 
such measure, have humbled my- 
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self before that man. But it was 
not to be. ‘Had it gone on a 
little longer. Ah, it had but 
such a little, little while in which 
to go on still! 

It was now the month of April. 
The spring was very backward 
and the weather was still ex- 
tremely cold and damp, and sick- 
ness of all sorts was making havoc 
in the land. I never wrote a let- 
ter to May without entreating her 
to be careful of her throat and 
chest; but she never mentioned 
her health to me in return, and I 
trusted in consequence that no 
change for the worse had taken 
place in it. 

One week, just about the time 
I mention, I missed her accus- 
tomed letter. At first, I naturally 
thought that pleasure or business 
had prevented her writing ; then, 
as the days passed and I did not 
hear, I grew alarmed, and tele- 
graphed to Lord Eustace to ask 
if his wife was ill. I waited with 
sickening anxiety for an answer 
to my telegram, but five or six 
hours went by and none had 
arrived. It was then about six 
o'clock in the evening. I did 
not know what to do. I would 
have given anything for a friend 
to turn to in my distress—for 
some one to speak words of as- 
surance to me, to combat my 
doybts and laugh at my exagge- 
rated fear; but I had no intimate 
friends in Dublin, and it was too 
late to think of setting off to Gen- 
tian’s Cross. 

Yet the silence and solitude of 
my home seemed intolerable to 
me, and, battling with a fierce 
sense of coming evil, I rushed up 
to my bedroom to assume my 
walking attire, with an idea of 
going to church, and there laying 
down my sorrow at the divine 
feet of Him who never fails to 
listen and console. 

I had but crossed the thres- 


hold of my room when a knock 
sounded on the hall-door. 

‘ Who can it possibly be at this 
time of night? I thought to my- 
self ; and shrinking from the idea 
of encountering a stranger in my 
then state of mind, I desired my 
servant to say that I could see no 
one. Still I heard a subdued 
commotion taking place in my 
little hall, and the sound of voices 
mingling more in confusion than 
in parley. 

‘What can it all mean? I 
thought again, as I stood motion- 
less, with my bonnet in my hand. 

But the next thing that hap- 
pened was my maid Parker run- 
ning rapidly up the stairs, and 
into my presence with a face white 
as ashes, 

‘Please come down-stairs at 
once, ma’am,’ she exclaimed, with- 
out preface; ‘it’s Miss May— 
Lady Eustace I should say—and 
I’m afraid she’s ill.’ 

‘Miss May! Lady Eustace ! 

I waited to hear no more, but, 
pushing past the woman, had in 
another moment reached the lower 
floor. 

My cook was standing at the 
foot of the stairs wringing her 
hands. 

*O, bless you ! she’s very bad,’ 
she said, as she caught sight of me. 

I heard the words, but I took 
no notice of them. 

All my object at that moment 
was to reach the dining-room. As 
I entered it I saw my housemaid 
(I had but the three servants) 
kneeling by something on the 
floor. I came up to her. There, 
stretched on the carpet, lay my 
darling—lifeless, insensible, with 
the blood flowing slowly from her 
mouth. 

It was no time for giving way 
to useless sorrow. I helped the 
women to lift her on the sofa, and 
sent at once for a doctor. By the 
time he arrived May had opened 
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her eyes, but did not seem to 
understand where she was or how 
she came there. To the medical 
man’s inquiries as to the shock 
she might have encountered, the 
fatigue she had undergone, I could 
answer nothing, except that I was 
as ignorant as himself. The most 
inexperienced eye, however, could 
not but perceive that, from what- 
ever cause, my child was in great 
danger; and when the doctor, 
having administered some re- 
storatives, left her on the sofa (he 
would not even risk moving her 
up-stairs to bed), and closing the 
door, drew me out of the room 
into the passage, my heart beat 
wildly with my fear. 

‘This is your daughter, I pre- 
sume, Mrs, Power? 

‘It is my daughter, Lady 
Eustace Annerley. Tell me the 
worst at once, I entreat you. Is 
she dying 

* She is in great danger.’ 

‘Where does that blood come 
from ? 

‘Her lungs. She has ruptured 
a vessel either from fatigue or ex- 
citement.’ 

‘Don’t look at me for the 
reason, doctor; I can tell you 
nothing, except that on hearing 
of her arrival I ran down-stairs, to 
find her in this condition. I did 
not expect to see her; I have no 
notion why she came.’ 

‘You had no reason to suspect 
she was on her road to you? 

‘ Not the slightest.’ 

The doctor looked very grave 
and uncertain what to say next. 

‘Of course, never having seen 
Lady Eustace before, it is impos- 
sible for me to determine what 
her previous state of health may 
have been. But I have no hesi- 
tation in declaring that it is very 
precarious at the present moment. 
There is no necessity for my re- 
maining in the room with her, 
but I think it advisable I should 
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not leave the house for an hour 
or so.’ 
*You think she is dying? I 
am sure you think she is dying !’ 
‘ I will just go in again and have 
another look at her,’ he replied, 
with professional caution, as he 


- reéntered the dining-room with me. 


We found my darling lying 
just as we had left her, with her 
mournful eyes open, and roaming 
aimlessly about the room. But 
as I approached the couch she re- 
cognised me. 

*Mothie!’ she uttered feebly. 

‘Come, come! we are better,’ 
said the doctor ; ‘ but I must en- 
join perfect silence, if you please.’ 

‘Don’t speak, my precious !’ I 
exclaimed, as I knelt down and 
pressed my lips to her sweet 
pallid face. ‘I am close beside 
you, and I will not leave you for 
a moment, May; but be silent, 
my own dear, for Heaven’s sake.’ 

She did not answer, but she 
smiled faintly and pressed my 
hand. 

‘If you please, ma’am, Lady 
Eustace’s things are just drip- 
ping,’ said my maid. 

I passed my hand over her 
dress and under-clothing, and 
found to my horror they were 
wet through and through. 

‘How could this have hap- 
pened? She will catch her death 
of cold ! I exclaimed, in distress. 

‘I should advise you not to 
attempt to change them at pre- 
sent,’ said the doctor, as he felt 
her pulse. ‘The exertion would 
be too much in her condition. 
Make Lady Eustace as comfort- 
able as you can under the circum- 
stances, but move her as little as 
possible.’ 

And so my dying child was 
propped up by pillows and cover- 
ed with shawls and blankets, 
whilst the clock ticked out the 
weary minutes, and the hours of 
night drew near. 
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My dying child! I knew she 
was my dying child, although no 
one had told me so.’ I saw the 
impress of Death upon her face, 
And, strange to say, the thought 
did not startle me. I seemed to 
have known that it would be so all 
along. When her fluttering pulse 
had regained a little strength the 
doctor left us, promising to call 
the last thing that night. 

I had dismissed the servants, 
and sat down to watch by my 
darling’s side. She opened her 
feeble lips to speak to me. 

‘May, my own child, pray re- 
member what the doctor said— 
that talking would be hurtful to 
you. I can understand if I do 
not know, and I will hear all you 
may have to say to-morrow.’ 

‘There will be no to-morrow 
for me,’ she whispered, ‘and I 
must speak, mothie, or my heart 
will burst.’ 

I knew her words were true. I 
knew that to-morrow would dawn 
to find me desolate, and I had not 
the courage to check the last words 
my own child would say to me. 

‘Nearer to me! said May, 
‘ nearer ! 

I crept as close to her pillow as 
I could, and bent my ear down to 
her cold lips. 

‘I know all ’ she gasped; ‘he 
told me.’ 

* May, I cannot believe it !’ 

‘How I love you for it! she 
continued ; ‘ how little I have ap- 
preciated the devotion of your life 
to me! O mothie, I have been so 
selfish—so vain—so thoughtless.’ 

* You have not /’ I cried, in my 
despair. ‘O my beloved child, 
you have been all the world to 
me. There will be none when 
you are gone.’ 

‘I am so glad I married him in- 
stead of you. I can forgive him 
for myself. I should have killed 
him if he had treated you as he 
has treated me.’ 


‘ My darling, what has he done!’ 

* He struck me, mother f 

O, as she said the words, how 
I should have liked to have had a 
knife in my hand and her mur. 
derer at my feet! At that moment 
I was worse than himself. 

‘He had taken one of my letters 
to you, and we had had a quarrel 
(we have had nothing but quarrels 
since we married) ; and he spoke 
of that French woman—and of 
you, my darling—and told me he 
had never loved me. And then! 
said that I would go back to my 
mother, who did; and he—he— 
struck me for it.’ 

‘ The coward ! I exclaimed. 

‘Yes ; it was cowardly, but it 
was kind. It gave me an excuse 
for leaving him; and it rained— 
it rained very much,’ she went 
on, in a rambling sort of way, 
‘and I walked to the station—’ 

‘ You walked from Castle Rivers 


to the station, my darling ? Why, 
it’s twelve miles !’ 
‘Yes ; and then I lost my way, 


and I got wet—and I don’t quite 
know how I got here, mothie ; but 
I shall never go away again, shall 
I, darling? You won’t let him 
come and take me away again ? 

‘ Never, never, my beloved 
child !’ I cried. 

‘O, you have been so good 
to me,’ said May. ‘I have been 
such a worry and a bother to you 
ever since 1 was born—so selfish 
and so perverse—and you have 
loved me through it all for Hugh’s 
sake.’ 

‘I have loved you for your own, 
my treasure.’ 

‘ And now it will soon be over. 
I feel so weak—as if I were sink- 
ing through the sofa—and I am 
so glad—so very glad—to go. He 
sha’n’t take me away, shall he, 
mothie ? with a sudden fear. 

‘Never, my darling !’ Irepeated 
through my tears. ‘But, May, I 
had better send for Father Nolan. 
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You would like to see a priest, I 
know.’ 

‘Yes, I had better see a priest,’ 
she said in the same mechanical 
way, as her head fell back upon 
her pillows and her eyes gazed up 
to heaven. 

She looked alarmingly ill. I 
hastened to call my servants, and 
send one of them for my confessor 
before I took up my station again 
by her side. But my last thought 
for her had come too late. 

‘Mother,’ shesaid, with asudden 
effort, ‘I forgive him. And—I— 
love you—more— than I—can 
sa a 

I believed her last moment was 
come, and raised her dear head till 
it rested on my bosom. But she 
lifted herself by a surprising effort 
and sat bolt upright. 

‘Hugh! she exclaimed in her 
natural voice, ‘ have you come for 
me? O, how young you look! 
But I should have known you 
anywhere by the portrait. How 
glad dear mother will be! She 
has longed for you so.’ 

But here the sudden strength 
born of the approaching change, 
now close at hand, died out again, 
and she sank back in my arms, 
whispering faintly, 

‘Lord Jesu—mercy— 
closed her tender eyes. 

I was gazing at them, wonder- 
ing in a foolish stricken sort of way 
what I should feel to find that 
they had closed for ever, when 
they reopened. 

“Mothie / she breathed below 
her breath, and closed them again 
as the dark fatal stream reissued 
from her mouth, and stained the 
lips I pressed upon it. 

For a few minutes I watched 
her sweet breast heave gently up 
and down, as her young life ebbed 
away. Then her eyelids fluttered, 
her nostrils dilated, her mouth 
slightly opened, and she was gone. 

As Father Nolan entered the 


> and 


room to administer the last sacra- 

ments for the dying, I laid my 

own child back upon the pillows 

—a corpse ! 
* * . * * 

‘ The first word sheever uttered,’ 
I kept on repeating to myself that 
night, ‘was Hugh. The last she 
said was mothie, 

‘Mine and yours, dear hus- 
band! Yours and mine! No 
one shall ever have the power again 
to take our own child from us.’ 

And I think I almost felt glad, 
with a kind of delirious triumph, 
that May had made her escape 
from sin and sorrow—that she 
was beyond the reach of any man 
—that no mortal would have the 
power again to separate us. 

The next morning, when my 
beautiful child was lying quietly 
upon my bed, looking like a 
sculptured saint, with her white 
hands crossed upon her bosom, 
and 4 golden aureole about her 
brow, I sent word to Gentian’s 
Cross and Castle Rivers of what 
had happened. But before my 
message could possibly have reach- 
ed him, I was told that Lord 
Eustace was waiting to speak to 
me in the drawing-room. 

I went to meet him, calm and 
composed—O, wonderfully calm, 
considering what lay still and silent 
upon my bed up-stairs. 

‘Good-morning, Mrs. Power,’ 
he commenced curtly. 

‘ Good-morning, Lord Eustace.’ 

‘Is my wife here ? 

‘ She is.’ 

* When did she arrive ? 

‘ Last night.’ 

‘You speak very coolly on the 
subject, considering the disgrace 
it is to both of us. Do you know 
of the shameful manner in which 
she left her home ? 

*‘ She told me.’ 

* And you encourage her, I sup- 
pose, in her rebellion. However, 

I cannot permit my family name 
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to be disgraced in this way, and 
therefore I have followed Lady 
Eustace with the design of giving 
her her choice of two alternatives. 
She must either return with me 
at once to Castle Rivers, or I shall 
repudiate her. Can I see her? 

‘If you please.’ 

I turned as I spoke, and led the 
way up-stairs, Lord Eustace fol- 
lowing me. 

As I turned the key of my bed- 
room door I felt a spark of pity. 
Was this indeed a trial too great 
for his strength to which I was 
about to subject him? But no! 
He had deserved all that he might 
feel, and the shock might prove 
to be the salvation of his future. 

So I went ruthlessly on, lead- 
ing him straight up to the bed on 
which his wife was lying, like a 
broken snowdrop prostrate with 
the earth. 

‘Deap "’ he exclaimed, starting 
backwards. 

I never saw a man change so 
marvellously. The blood seemed 
to retreat from every feature, and 
he stood holding on to the bed- 
post, shaking like a leaf blown by 
the autumn wind. 

‘Yes, dead,’ I repeated ; ‘ and 
you killed her, Eustace Annerley !’ 

‘No, no! As there isa God in 
heaven, no /’ he said, somewhat re- 
covering himself. 

‘Not by so many blows, Lord 
Eustace,’ I replied, ‘ nor any ac- 
tive means perhaps; but by de- 
liberate thwarting of all her 
innocent desires, and miscompre- 
hension of her nature. Ido not 
say that under any circumstances 
my darling would have lived, for 
the immediate causes of her death 
must have resulted from seed 
sown long ago; but I can say that 
I thank God for having removed 
her beyond the possibility of your 
cruelty and want of care. You 
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wished to revenge yourself on me, 
You have amply done it. You 
have deprived me of what consti- 
tuted my whole world. Be con 
tent with your triumph, and leaye 
me in peace with my dead child, 
I ask nothing farther at your 
hands.’ 

‘ But you will believe me when 
I say I never thought of this, Mrs, 
Power? 

‘You have seldom thought of 
anything beyond the gratification 
of the moment, I imagine, Lord 
Eustace.’ 

‘ But if it is any comfort to you 
to know—if I could in any way 
console you—’ he began. 

‘ Comfort ! consolation ! I said, 
shrinking from him. ‘Do you 
suppose I could ever feel either in 
your presence? Eustace Anner 
ley, I have but one wish com © 
nected with you now — that I 7 
may never see your face nor heat 
your voice in this world again.’ 

And I never have !: 

7 +. * * * 

Now there remains very, very 
little to be told. I am still living, 
or I could not write these words. 
And that of which I have written 
happened so long ago that I can- 
not only speak of it calmly, but 
think of it with more of pleasure 
than of pain. 

For my hair is white with the 
snows of age, and my steps are 
descending slowly but surely to 
the grave. 

And when I lie down ia my 
bed each night, it is with a good 
hope that, before many more are 
over, I may lie down in it never 
to rise again, until two bright ra 
diant angels whom they call Hugh 
and May come hand-in-hand to 
conduct me between them to 
those shores of Eternal Youth and 
Life and Love, where disappoint- 
ment and separation are unknown. 


END. 
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to be disgraced in this way, and 
therefore I have followed Lady 
Eustace with the design of giving 
her her choice of two alternatives. 
She must either return with me 
at once to Castle Rivers, or I shall 
repudiate her. Can I see her? 

‘If you please.’ 

I turned as I spoke, and led the 
way up-stairs, Lord Eustace fol- 
lowing me. 

As I turned the key of my bed- 
room door I felt a spark of pity. 
Was this indeed a trial too great 
for his strength to which I was 
about to subject him? But no! 
He had deserved all that he might 
feel, and the shock might prove 
to be the salvation of his future. 

So I went ruthlessly on, lead- 
ing him straight up to the bed on 
which his wife was lying, like a 
broken snowdrop prostrate with 
the earth. 

‘Deap ! he exclaimed, starting 
backwards. 

I never saw a man change so 
marvellously. The blood seemed 
to retreat from every feature, and 
he stood holding on to the bed- 
post, shaking like a leaf blown by 
the autumn wind. 

‘Yes, dead,’ I repeated ; ‘ and 
you killed her, Eustace Annerley !’ 

‘No, no! As there isa God in 
heaven, no /’ he said, somewhat re- 
covering himself. 

‘Not by so many blows, Lord 
Eustace,’ I replied, ‘ nor any ac- 
tive means perhaps; but by de- 
liberate thwarting of all her 
innocent desires, and miscompre- 
hension of her nature. Ido not 
say that under any circumstances 
my darling would have lived, for 
the immediate causes of her death 
must have resulted from seed 
sown long ago; but I can say that 
I thank God for having removed 
her beyond the possibility of your 
cruelty and want of care. You 
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wished to revenge yourself on me, 
You have amply done it. You 
have deprived me of what consti- 
tuted my whole world. Be com 
tent with your triumph, and leaye 
me in peace with my dead child. 
I ask nothing farther at you 
hands.’ 

‘ But you will believe me when 
I say I never thought of this, Mrs, 
Power? 

‘You have seldom thought of 
anything beyond the gratification 7 
of the moment, I imagine, Lord 
Eustace.’ 

* But if it is any comfort to you 7 
to know—if'I could in any way 
console you—’ he began. 

‘ Comfort ! consolation f I said; © 
shrinking from him. ‘Do you | 
suppose I could ever feel either in © 
your presence? Eustace Anner 
ley, I have but one wish com 
nected with you now — that I 4 
may never see your face nor hear 7 
your voice in this world again.’ 

And I never have !: 

* . * * « 

Now there remains very, very © 
little to be told. I am still living, 
or I could not write these words. 
And that of which I have written 
happened so long ago that I can- 
not only speak of it calmly, but 
think of it with more of pleasure 
than of pain. 

For my hair is white with the © 
snows of age, and my steps are 
descending slowly but surely to 
the grave. 

And when I lie down ia my 
bed each night, it is with a good 
hope that, before many more ar 
over, I may lie down in it never 
to rise again, until two bright r- 
diant angels whom they call Hugh 
and May come hand-in-hand to 
conduct me between them to 
those shores of Eternal Youth and 
Life and Love, where disappoint 
ment and separation are unknown. 


END. 
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QUIET NOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY RAMBLER. 


——< 


AMONG THE TYROLESE GARNET-SIFTERS. 


Every year hundreds of Nature 
lovers wander to the German 
South to refresh heart and mind 
with the charms and wonders of 
the mountain world; and more 
especially it is Tyrol that attracts 
large numbers of tourists to delight 
in its landscapes. Of the nume- 
rous valleys it hides, none is more 
visited than the Zillerthal, the 
true home of the popular Tyrolese 
songs. Still it may be confidently 
asserted that out of a thousand 
travellers who visit it, not ten 
recognise its true character and 
importance. Most are contented 
if they go as far as Zell, and are 
perhaps a little bit justified in 
their disappointment, since uni- 
versal culture has unfortunately 
also begun to level the pecu- 
liarities of the Zillerthal, once 
most characteristic through its 
customs and dress. 

Many will therefore be glad to 
hear of the beauties and secrets of 
these mountain regions, which 
cannot, it is true, be reached with- 
out great exertion, but in return 
offer such enjoyments as cannot 
easily be attained elsewhere. 

The first idea is afforded us 
when we have left Zell and 
friendly Meyerhofen behind us, 
and cross the wooden bridge, 
which, resting on two mighty pre- 
cipitous rocks, spans the foaming 
Zemmbach ; and yet more when 
the increasing wildness of the 
scenery and roughness of the path 
land us in a narrow valley, end- 
ing in the gorges of the Dornau- 
berg. What marvels of natural 
beauty have been piled here by 
the fantastic elements! The 
charming path leads now through 
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a moss-carpeted wood; now 
through the varied hues of the 
fairest floral’ world, that crop 
forth amid the wild disorder of 
decaying and uprooted trunks ; 
now past mighty knots of fir and 
pine, where pious belief has nailed 
an artless crucifix and placed be- 
neath a kneeling stool, and a seat 
to rest the wanderer, as well as 
the peasant who must carry heavy 
burdens through the gorge untra- 
versable by carts. Then again we 
climb steps cut in the living rocks. 
The walls of the Tristenspitz 
stand up perpendicularly from the 
dreadful precipice, at whose base 
the angry Zemm breaks in mighty 
cascades, under whose thunder 
the gorge reéchoes, while the 
thick masses of foam are dashed 
upwards, and painted by the sun- 
beams in rainbow tints. Our 
senses are almost bewildered by 
the power of this revelry, and we 
breathe more easily as we reach 
the Karls path, where the valley 
widens and leads us, amid shifty 
landscapes and memorials of 
landslips and avalanches, in the 
shape of chaotic blocks of stone, 
to the houses of Ginsbingen. This 
village is the last inhabited spot 
of the Zenim valley, the last rest- 
ing-place for the tourist who 
wishes to reach the Schwarzen- 


stein ground and the Schwarzen- 
stein Alp, the true jewel of the 
Zillerthal mountain-world. 

The rocks are strewn 


about 
more and more wildly. The 
herdsmen have pitched their rude 
tents under their shade to protect 
themselves from the weather. 
Goats graze and rest upon the 
huge blocks ; they turn an aston: 
L 
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ished look upon the stranger who 
has climbed as far as their retreat. 
From the Breitlahner Alp the 
end of the valley is soon reached, 
a bare precipitous mountain wall, 
over which the glacier water 
hangs down like a veil, to seek its 
farther outlet between the ruins 
of avalanches. Whoever has pene- 
trated to this point may rightly 
say he has seen the Zillerthal. 
After this point, indeed, we must 
leave all conveniences behind us ; 
the steep ascending path does not 
bear the name Grawandter-Schin- 
der without reason ; we are truly 
excoriated by the time we have 
attained the plateau of the Gra- 
wandt Alp, under a scorching 
midday sun. But the outlook 
attained amply compensates for 
our labours. Although the view 
is bounded even here by preci- 
pitous cliffs, a charming picture 
is formed by the green soft pas- 
tures that have escaped destruc- 
tive avalanches, with their herds- 
men, huts, and the silvery stream 
that meanders through them. The 
most distinctive feature of this 
alp are its stone pines ; they stand 
about in isolated groups, and 
adorn the barren precipices. The 
splendid tree excites the greater 
interest because it unfortunately 
grows more and more rare in the 
highlands. Huntsmen and herds- 
men contend it is dying out ; and 
though they can give no conclu- 
sive reason for their opinion, it is 
justified by the fact that among 
the yet rich remainder there is 
not a single young specimen ; 
nothing but old trunks, sages of 
many hundred winters’ growth, 
with which the elements have 
toyed roughly. The oldest and 
strongest have generally been 
struck by lightning, and thus 
overthrown have been given over 
to decay and rottenness. The 
valuable trees lie about unheeded, 
1eady to be thrown on the hearth 


of the herdsman. In southern 
Tyrol destruction also seems to 
threaten this noble tree. Some 
hundred years ago all the moun- 
tains of the Grodnerthal were 
covered with it ; but the Grodner 
carvers especially affected its soft 
wood, and have cut down the 
forests deplorably. 

While the writer of this account 
was busy sketching the trees on 
canvas, the heavens had clouded 
over, mists hid the glaciers, and a 
sharp storm forced him and his 
companions to seek shelter. 

The Grawandt Alp was already 
deserted by man and beast, so 
willy-nilly we were forced to 
climb up to the Schwarzenstein 
Alp to find shelter for the night. 
Tired and wet to the skin we at 
last found ourselves before the 
hut of the Schwarzenstein ; and 
now that we had reached our goal 
of many weeks, we found the hut, 
open it is true, but deserted. No- 
thing remained but to resign 
ourselves to the inevitable. We 
quickly made a fire with the wood 
that was at hand, and then we all 
cowered round the hearth to dry 
our clothes by the crackling pine- 
branches. We were sullen and 
silent and worn out by our un- 
premeditated fast, forthe remnants 
of bread and cheese in our knap- 
sacks could not compensate for 
the rich Kaiserschmarren* we had 
hoped to find up here. The storm 
was shaking the hut, as if it would 
tear it from its foundations, the 
dry rafters rattled, and thick 
smoke filled our shelter. What 
was our astonishment when the 
door suddenly burst open, and a 
mighty Tyrolese entered, a stone- 
clearer, who descending from the 
Rothkopf had been caught in the 
storm, and also sought shelter 
here. To our great joy he had 
hidden enough flour and lard in 
the hut to furnish us all with the 


* A local dish, 
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schmarren of which we had al- 
ready despaired. 

And now the storm might howl 
without ; for the present we were 
well content in the smoky hut, 
surrounding our new friend, who 
recounted to us mountain adven- 
tures, and unpacked his to-day- 
found treasures of stones and 
minerals. Then we buried our- 
selves among the hay, and slept 
as if in the softest beds, regard- 
less of the great storm fuming 
without. A cold damp morning 
greeted our wakening, and showed 
us that every outlook into the 
valley was shrouded in mist. 
Wherever we looked we could 
only see barren rocks, intermixed 
with ice and snow ; and somewhat 
discouraged, we accepted the 
proposal of our host to lead us to 
the Roszriicken glacier, where we 
should find huts still inhabited, 
and where therefore we might 
get food and lodging for the day. 

Consequently we went thither, 
often scrambling on hands and 
feet, climbing the slippery rocks, 
wading through streams of rain- 
water, crossing ice and snow, till 
at last we reached the little colony 
of garnet-sifters situated in that 
stormy waste. We were welcomed 
in the most friendly manner, and 
hospitably entertained ; but the 
weather reports we received from 
these desert inhabitants were en- 
tirely cheerless. In the work- 
room a roughly-carved bird was 
fixed above the table. This went 
by the name of the Holy Ghost. 
It resembled a pigeon as nearly 
as any bird, and was hung on 
a cord, that served as a rude 
kind of barometer, indicating the 
weather by its various swayings. 
The stone-sifters assured us most 
solemnly that the bird had never 
yet deceived them ; and the bird 
most obstinately pointed to bad 
weather, so that my companions 
resolved to abandon any further 
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wanderings, and turn back. But 
I resolved to remain, partly be- 
cause I knew sunshine must fol- 
low rain, and partly because the 
original, and to me wholly un- 
known, industry of stone-sifting 
and rolling attracted my curiosity, 
and made me wish to know it 
more intimately. 

Next morning the bad weather 
still continued. The Tyrolese had 
nevertheless resolved to ascend to 
the garnet-quarry and fetch fresh 
material for their untiring stamp- 
ing-mill. I accompanied them in 
the sharp cold morning, following 
the foremen step by step as they 
threaded their way easily and 
surely through the labyrinth of 
rocks, They were laden with 
large baskets and ropes, and car- 
ried a massive stick. For several 
hours we wound our wearisome 
way up the icy paths until we 
reached the Rohrenecker, a steep 
wall uprising out of a glacier. 
Here I was obliged to remain be- 
hind, because of the ever-increasing 
mist, and I could not observe how 
the bold men drew themselves up 
by their ropes to commence their 
working on the top of the wall, 
which has been robbed thus many 
hundreds of years of its treasures. 
I only heard the dull sound of 
hammering, until at last, after 
long waiting, a thundering stroke 
reéchoed on all sides, and the 
loosened stones fell rattling upon 
the ice. The men followed with 
their baskets, into which they 
packed the best pieces, and then 
we all returned. 

I breathed again when we once 
more reached the hospitable hut. 
Here the contents of the baskets 
were emptied into the work-room, 
and now the next operation was 
to free the beautiful twelve-sided 
crystals out of their shining enve- 
lope. There were some pieces in 
which the garnets were thickly 
heaped together. Soon the troughs 
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were filled with this treasury of 
stones; they were then carried 
into the stamping-mill, which re- 
sembledan oil-mill inconstruction. 
The stones, many of them still 
covered with mica, were thrown 
into a massive chest standing on 
the floor, the wheel adjusted, and 
the stamper set in motion, which 
now beat down upon the stones, 
while a stream of water conducted 
through the chest serves to carry 
off the mica which this process 
has reduced to pulp. After a few 
hours the water is turned off, and 
the garnets, free from all extrane- 
ous matters, in their true beautiful 
shape, are taken from the chest. 
This process reveals which pieces 
are worth being treated further, 
for the stones which are not strong 
are destroyed by the stamper, 
others show themselves incom- 
plete or misshapen, and only the 
really efficient remain behind. Of 
these, the hardest, most valuable, 
and solid are picked out and car- 
ried into the rolling-mill, which 
is situated a few steps behind the 
stamping-mill, and is an industrial 
construction which may almost be 
regarded as a natural curiosity. 
From the glacier-stream which 
drives the first mill a channel 
branches off, and flows over a 
rude paddle-wheel, to whose elon- 
gated shaft a box is fastened, 
which is surrounded with mov- 
able iron chains. In this the 
garnets are thrown to be rolled, 
the box is firmly closed, the 
water is turned on, and wheel and 
box are spun round and round 
till we hear the poor little stones 
beating against the sides. Fine 
borings in the box let in the 
water, so that the stones are kept 
incessantly moist. Through this 
process they lose their beautiful 
shape, for the rolling robs them 
of their softest parts; but their 
value is once more enhanced, for 
only the bard polishable kernel 
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remains, They are now packed 
into baskets and carried into the 
valley to Meyerhofen, where the 
builder and owner of the garnet- 
quarries lives. Here they are 
sorted according to their sizes, 
and sent to the grinding-tables of 
Prague, Turnau, Deutschbrod, and 
Baden, whence they come into the 
trade under the name of Tyrolese 
garnets, and are much prized for 
their colour and purity. 

I had thus every reason to be 
content with the results of my 
wandering, even if my patience 
had not been rewarded next day 
by the clearest, most cloudless 
autumn morning which greeted 
my eyes on waking, and discovered 
to me an impressive, indescribable 
Alpine picture. Thick snow had 
fallen, and partly covered the . 
green Alps and the dreary stony 
wastes, while over all, clad in 
eternal snow and ice, reared the 
giant peaks of the tall Messerle, 
the Turnerhamm, and the Rohre- 
neckerhamm, illuminated by the 
rosy morning light of the sun. 
The rushing and falling of the 
glacier-water was the only inter- 
ruption of this solemn silence; 
and when, soon after, the men in 
the huts spoke their morning 
hymns, everything seemed to me 
as impressive as if divine service 
were about to be held under this 
giant dome. 

It was time to leave; but be- 
fore quitting the hut that had re- 
ceived me so hospitably I wished 
to take its picture. In a few 
moments it was sketched, to the 
satisfaction of my new friends, who 
watched me attentively. Then I 
shook them by the hand, and set 
out on my wandering into the val- 
ley. Their cheery calls and fare- 
wells attended me for some dis- 
tance. Nor am I ever likely to 
forget the Schwarzensteiner ice- 
world and the huts of the brave 
garnet-sifters. 





A MYSTERY OF THE CLIFFS. 


—__>— 


HIS ACCOUNT OF IT. 


‘Wet, there is away down to it, 
sir. O, dear, yes; we often go 
and sit there in hot weather; it’s a 
nice breezy place, don’t you know? 
But unless you're pretty steady in 
the head, it wouldn't be exactly 
safe for you to try and get there. 
It’s a mere ledge of a path over- 
hanging the Sheerdown Cliff; we 
thinks nothin’ of it, but gentlemen 
from London and the like aren’t 
altogether used to such places.’ 

‘And is there no other way 
down ?” 

‘No, sir; there’s a reg’lar wall 
of cliff above and below and at 
the end, and when you get to the 
end you are bound to come back 
over your own footsteps. No, sir; 
short of being a bird, there’s only 
one way of getting to “ Booby’s 
Nook,” as we call it.’ 

‘Ah, I should like to try and 
have a look at the place close, not- 
withstanding. Will you show 
me the way? I’m not muchwf a 
climber, but I think my head will 
stand that. I have come down 
here to be quiet; it would be a 
good place to sit and read in, I 
should think, and one would not 
be much disturbed.’ 

‘OQ, dear, no; 
bother you there, sir. 
you the way willingly.’ 

The coastguardsman turned, and 
began to descend the smooth 
springy billow of turf, which ter- 
minated apparently with the edge 
of the cliff. Before I follow him, 
it will be as well for me here to 
say that the part of the dialogue 
which I have just set down, sounds 
the key-note of the marvel of my 


no one won't 
Tll show 


life—the one element in it which 
has shaped my destiny, and given 
me cause to acknowledge, beyond 
all men living perhaps, that there 
are indeed more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in 
our philosophy. Asked to tell 
my tale, that it may be added to 
the numerous well-authenticated 
records of the ‘strange yet true,’ 
I dash into it at once, pointing out, 
as I have hinted, that it begins 
with some talk that I am having 
with acoastguardsman. He is on 
duty by the verge of a tall head- 
land, far away upon our northern 
shores. I have wandered up there 
from a neighbouring fishing-vil- 
lage, whither I have come, as 
any other ordinary over-worked 
lawyer might have come, to stay 
for a little seaside quiet and relax- 
ation during the Long Vacation. 

With the most prosaic sur- 
roundings from my cradle to this 
thirtieth year of my life, I sud- 
denly find myself plunged into the 
midst of an astounding romance— 
I, mind you, one of the most matter- 
of-fact commonplace fellows in 
the world, and one whose very 
occupation, as well as his natural 
disposition, leads him to take a 
hard, dry, and ultra-rationalistic 
view of everything. Yes, truly, 
in the beginning, it would have 
been impossible to find an educated 
man of ordinary capacity less capa- 
ble of having his imagination 
worked upon, or less susceptible 
to the influence of the marvellous 
or the supernatural, than my- 
self. 

This is all changed now, and the 
dawn of my conversion dates from 
the moment when that good- 
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natured blue-jacket led me down 
to ‘ Booby’s Nook.’ 

It was a queer place, described 
accurately by the man’s few simple 
words. I need only add that from 
above it looked like a ledge or 
huge tuft of grassy earth and rock, 
jutting out from the smooth gray 
surface of the cliff, at the extreme 
point of the promontory, and say 
about twenty feet below the sum- 
mit. It had attracted my atten- 
tion from the first, and I had an 
odd fancy to get to it, and followed 
the man with some little sense of 
excitement ; an unusual feeling 
with me, stimulated, I suppose, by 
the fine air and freedom of the 
downs. 

As we approached by the de- 
scent of slippery turf, I began to 
find that it was an awkward place 
as well as a queer, and as the faint 
indications of the path which we 
followed narrowed to a mere 
plank’s width, where it actually 
came to the cliff’s face, I did not 
quite like it. Sheer up for twenty 
feet on the left, sheer down for 
sixty or thereabouts on the right, 
with the ‘murmuring surge’ chafing 
on the ‘unnumbered idle pebbles’ 
beneath. After a dozen steps the 
path widened again a little, and a 
ridge of turf for a foot or two on 
the seaward side made a faint imi- 
tation of a parapet, the entrance as 
it were to the ledge proper. Here 
a seat had been scooped out of the 
face of the cliff, and art and nature 
thus combined to make an easy 
armchair and footstool. 

‘Sit ye there, sir,’ says the 
coastguardsman, stopping and 
turning round, for I was following 
him very cautiously, and not much 
relishing the dizzy look things had 
from that height. ‘Sit ye there, 
sir; and cock your legs up on that 
bit of turf in the front of ye—it’s 
the comfortablest armchair we've 
got hereabouts, indoor or out.’ 

I obeyed, and found the man’s 
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words true; it really was a charm- 
ing place to sit in. He walked on 
to the extreme end of this excres- 
cence, which was larger than I had 
thought it from above, and though 
I am no geologist, it was, I appre- 
hend, formed by the edge of a pro- 
truding stratum of marly earth or 
clay, running horizontally through 
the rocky formation of the cliff. 
There were several lower tiers at 
intervals of the same-looking stuff, 
but none of these projected ; for the 
very good reason that there were 
not, as in the upper one, jutting 
crags or natural supports to hold 
them up. The man playfully patted 
the wall-like barrier, which ab- 
ruptly rose round ‘ Booby’s Nook’ 
on all sides, save towards the sea, 
and along the little path we had 
traversed. Then he turned, and 
sat down on another natural chair 
at the farthest end from me, twenty 
feet off, saying, 

‘There, sir; you see there's 
the only way for a man without 
wings to get to this ’ere little pri 
vate box ; we’ve got it all to our- 
selves: and what’s more, so long as 
you keeps your feet up on your 
footstool there, nobody can’t in- 
trude upon us !’ 

‘True again,’ I said to myself; 
‘T shall come and sit here often ; in 
fact, I shall stay here now. Quite 
safe ? I asked aloud ; ‘ no chance of 
a landslip ?’ 

‘Humph, no; not at this sea- 
son,’ is the answer. ‘ After heavy 
rain in the winter, and when there 
has been a frost, and then a thaw, 
don’t you know, maybe bits of it 
go, maybe all of it will some day; 
but we never thinks of those things 
much ; besides, nobody comes down 
here, cept in summer.’ 

A delightful spot to dream in ; 
but, then, I was not a dreamer. 
Nevertheless, sitting there, with 
the soft gray blue of autumn 
above and below, a calm sweet- 
scented air brushing one’s cheek, 
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the rippling wavelets plashing ten- 
derly far down at one’s feet, and 
an evening light gently blending 
all objects into a warm harmonious 
haze, I lapsed into a placid specu- 
lative phase ‘of mind—the nearest 
approach to a day-dream I had 
ever experienced. I took a book 
from my pocket, read a page 
without realising a word, and 
from dreaming fell to sleeping. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir; but 
would you just move your legs 
a minute, and let me pass? I must 
go up to the look-out again now 
—sorry to disturb you.’ 

*O, ah, yes; I see you can’t 
get by.’ 

‘ All right, sir. You'll be able to 
find your way back when you've 
had enough of it; only if 1 were 
you I wouldn’t stay too late, don’t 
you know; it mightn’t be so easy 
for ye to see the path—not but 
what the moon will be up by the 
time the sun is gone, and she’ll 
make it pretty nigh as light as 
day with this weather.’ 

‘O, 1 sha’n’t stay very long— 
I can find my way back—much 
obliged.’ 

I had moved my legs to let the 
coastguardsman pass ; and, as he 
returned to his post, I put my feet 
up again on the grassy footstool 
and resumed my dreaming, and, 
finally, my sleeping. I must have 
had a rare long nap this time, for 
twilight was settling down upon the 
scene when next I opened my eyes. 

‘ A very agreeable afternoon, the 
best thing I could possibly have 
done. I shall often come here,’ I 
complacently communed with my- 
self, as I indulged in a lazy yawn. 
My still half-sleepy eyes wandered 
from sky to sea and sea to sky, 
and then towards the farther seat 
in ‘ Booby’s Nook.’ 

Why, who in Heaven’s name 
was sitting there? Was I still 
dreaming, or was I losing my 
wits? A very curious sensation 
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suddenly came over me for a 
moment—a cold deathlike sensa- 
tion. I made an effort to rise, 
but seemed riveted to the seat, 
and could do nothing but stare 
like a helpless fool. At what? 
How could any one have come there 
without my knowing it—to this 
ridge, only accessible by the path 
across which my legs were still 
stretched? Yet, palpably, posi- 
tively, there was some one. Yes, 
a young lady, dressed in ordinary 
watering-place costame—gray hat 
and feather, gray jacket and skirt 
to match. She was deliberately 
putting on her gloves, at least one 
glove, the left—the other was on. 
There was not much light in the 
sky truly, and I could not distin- 
guish her features, for she had her 
profile towards me ; but there she 
was—there could be no mistake 
about that, for there were not 
above twenty feet between us. 
But how—how, in the name of 
all that was wonderful, had she 
got there? Only through my 
body, it would seem, so to speak— 
for had I not to move my legs to 
let the coastguardsman pass when 
he went back to his post? Even 
he could not step over my knees, 
and certainly it was hardly likely 
a young lady would have attempted 
to do so, and quite impossible that 
she could have done it without 
awaking me. My feet were ac- 
tually still up, as I continued 
staring at her. Positively—there’s 
no other word for it—l was 
astounded, awe-struck! J—re- 
member—the matter-of-fact prosaic 
lawyer, who had never even been 
startled in his life ! 

I don’t know how long I sat 
thus, but the light had well-nigh 
faded from the sky when I stood 
up and said aloud, ‘You will 
hardly be able to find your way 
back, I fear, if you sit there much 
longer. This is a very dangerous 
path.’ 
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No answer. I took one step 
towards her, and was again on the 
point of speaking, when she too 
rose, and without looking towards 
me, she waved her hand once or 
twice, as if warning me back, and 
then resumed her little struggle 
with that obstinate glove. Her 
fingers and wrists continued to 
work nervously at it ; and her face, 
as from the first, was bent intently 
upon it. Again I spoke ; again 
without getting any answer ; but 
the warning gesture was repeated. 
Impossible to describe my sensa- 
tions. I don’t attempt it. If you 
like to think I was frightened, you 
must; perhaps I was; for, after 
one more fruitless attempt to get 
her to speak, I turned my back 
upon her, and, I hardly know how, 
found myself, within a minute or 
two, close to the coastguard station 
on the top of the cliff. 

I was explaining, describing, 
wondering, and suggesting ; telling 
all about the young lady down in 
* Booby’s Nook.’ Two or three of 
the men, amongst whom was my 
friend who liad shown me the way, 
were listening, and, I could quite 
see, laughing at me in their 
sleeves. 

* Well,’ I said, ‘you may believe 
me or not, as you please; but if I 
never move from this spot again, 
Til swear that what I am telling 
you is true. She was sitting 
where you were sitting,’ said I, 
turning to my friend, ‘when we 
first went down, in the very seat.’ 

‘Couldn’t be, sir; simply couldn’t 
be,’ answered the man. ‘There 
hasn’t been no lady like that seen 
about here the whole day. Lor’ 
bless ye, they’d be frightened out of 
their lives to go there! I heerd 
one of our men say that a week ago 
there was a picnic party hereabouts, 
and one young lady declared she 
would sit down in “ Booby’s 
Nook ;” but he said she didn’t stay 
long, but came back quite dizzy 
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and scared like at the height of the 
precipice, and wished she hadn't 
gone. Besides, as I was telling 
you, nobody couldn’t get by, ‘cept 
you moved your legs,—leastwise, 
as I say, unless they was a bird.’ 

‘ Well, now, just come down, 
and look for yourselves,’ I struck 
in, appealing to the whole group ; 
‘of course she is there still—we 
must have seen her had she come 
away. Bring a lantern—no, we 
sha’n’t want a lantern, there’s a 
moon; that will make everything 
as bright as day in another five 
minutes. My good fellows, come 
and look for yourselves.’ 

Excitement is not the word 
which will express my state of 
mind; for the disbelief I met 
with a little roused my temper, in 
addition to other feelings. We 
turned, and approached the be- 
ginning of the descent; we neared 
the edge, and, as the sailors put 
it, were just opening the cliffs, 
upon which the moon was now 
playing brightly, when lo! there 
was a heavy rumble, followed by 
a rushing sound like falling earth, 
and then a heavy thud or two. 
We all started, and pushing for- 
ward were just in time to see the 
last portions of ‘ Booby’s Nook’ 
sliding pell-mell down the face of 
the cliff—the whole projection on 
which I and the mysterious young 
lady had been sitting not five 
minutes before had disappeared, 
and lay in shapeless heaps upon 
the beach below. 

‘A narrow escape you've had, 
sir, anyways, young lady or not,’ 
ejaculated the coastguardsman. 

Round by a circuitous way, 
down to the foot of the cliffs, we 
went, a whole party of us, coast- 
guardsmen, chief boatman, and two 
or three farm-labourers, all armed 
with picks and shovels. I insisted 
that it would be little short of 
murder to delay a search for the 
unfortunate girl—she was un- 
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doubtedly buried in the fallen 
heap. What obloquy I went 
through as the original disbelief 
in my story was strengthened with 
each unsuccessful clearance of the 
débris, no words can tell; let it 


ass. 

. After the picking and shovelling, 
and spreading out of the masses of 
fallen earth, had gone on for a 
couple of hours, under the broad 
light of that full moon, and not a 
vestige of any young lady could be 
seen, further efforts were prevented 
by the incoming tide. The men 
latterly had grown sulky; the 
rough sarcastic humour with which 
they at first responded to my ap- 
peals gave way to a more open 
and a less agreeable display of their 
sentiments, They looked upon me 
as crazed, and it was only the 
curious and unexpected landslip 
which had ever given any weight 
to my story; that had seemed to 


be a sort of confirmation of it, it 
was so unlooked for. 

Up came the bubbling, lapping 
tide, sluicing through and over the 


tumbled heaps of earth. The men 
were beating a retreat, and I, more 
mystified and: bewildered than I 
had ever felt in my life, was fol- 
lowing reluctantly at the tail of the 
gang. Dejected, and with eyes 
bent on the ground, I was just 
quitting the fringe of the débris, 
when they fell upon an object which 
instantly arrested me. With a stoop 
and a shout, I picked it up, waving 
it in my hand, and calling loudly 
to the men to return and behold 
the piece of confirmatory evidence 
I had secured. It was nothing 
more nor less than a glove, a lady’s 
tiny left-hand glove—surely the 
identical one she had been strug- 
gling with. 

The colour I had never seen, and 
of course could not now; but if it 
were not hers, whose else in such a 
place? In the mind of no reason- 
ing being could there be a doubt, 
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yet no other sign of her or of any- 
thing belonging to her was ever 
found; no, not so much as a ribbon 
or a handkerchief. 

For a while the glove revived a 
slight belief in my story among the 
coast-folks thereabouts; it spread 
like wildfire, and at my earnest 
entreaties the search was renewed 
at every ebb of the tide, and a 
sharp watch kept for some days; 
but resulting in nothing. Very 
soon the whole matter was set 
down as the offspring of my ima- 
gination. My imagination, for- 
sooth! ‘The gentleman’s got a 
craze like, don’t you know? I 
make no doubt but what he’s 
kind o’ cracky, if one knew the 
rights of it.’ 

This was the verdict I overheard 
pronounced by my friend of the 
coastguard to a comrade one day 
a little later, when I was wander- 
ing and wondering near the scene of 
my mysterious adventure. And 
did I never get any nearer to the 
solution of the mystery? We shall 
see. For years it seemed as if I 
never should ; but, as I still retain- 
ed the glove, I thought that I saw 
in that just the ghost of a chance. 

As the commonplace expression 
originally rose to my mind, I start- 
ed. ‘The ghost of achance.’ Ridi- 
culous! As if I of all men was likely 
to believe that I had seen a ghost. 
If it had not been for the glove 
though, I don’t know what I might 
not have believed. It was not the 
ghost of a glove, that was quite 
certain; for it had never been worn; 
only a little stretched at the wrist; 
and there the maker’s name was 
stamped, but so imperfectly as to 
be illegible; the final letters ry, 
the number (sixes), and the word 
‘ Exeter’ alone coming out clear. 

Before I left the little inn where 
I was staying, I wrapped the glove 
up in a thick sheet of note-paper, on 
which I wrote the date and hour of 
the strange experience connected 
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with it; and then putting the whole 
into an envelope, and sealing it 
with a signet-ring, I took it with 
me when I returned to London, 
and locked it up carefully in my 
old bureau. 


HER ACCOUNT OF IT. 

He asks me to finish his story 
for him. He declares that, as a 
dutiful wife, I am bound to do so, 
especially as he is so much occupied 
at that hateful office all day ; whilst 
Ihave nothing todo. But then the 
thought of one incident in what 
has to be told makes me so sad, 
and revives such sorrowful memo- 
ries, that I doubt if I shall be able 
to get through the task. Only by 
remembering that out of the girl’s 
grief has grown the wife’s happi- 
ness can ] hope to succeed. 

The winter assizes were on when 
we first met; and I don't deny that 
from the moment we were intro- 
duced at the ball I felt strangely 
influenced by him—pleasantly, yet 
somehow very sadly. I had had no 
experience then, yet I knew that 
love at first sight, as it is called, 
would not wholly explain my sen- 
sations ; there were other agencies 
at work, I was quite conscious of 
this even then—later on how 
easily all was acounted for ! 

He followed up the acquaintance, 
wag invited to our house, spent 
several evenings there; both my 
parents liked him, and my father’s 
business relations with him helped 
the intimacy, and soon it seemed as 
if we had known him all our lives. 

When the summer assizes came 
round, we had gone to Torquay, my 
mother and I; for, despite all the 
associations of the place, it had a 
sad fascination for us both ; thus 
the house was never given up, and 
we still went to it year by year. 
He came over from Exeter with 
my father more than once, for an 
hour or two during the week. His 


presence seemed perfectly natural, 
and could lead but to one result. 

Our engagement was acknow- 
ledged and approved of, and 
amongst the little incidents con- 
nected with it came the one of my 
being photographed (a novelty 
in those days) standing, sitting, 
indoors, out of doors, with hat and 
without hat, every way. Some 
proofs were sent home on the eve 
of his going to London (the last 
time he would be going alone), and 
were brought to us as we were 
stepping out of the bay-window on 
to the lawn, just before setting off 
for a stroll along the cliffs. He 
took the packet from the servant, 
and slipped it into his pocket, say- 
ing, ‘ We will take them with us, 
and look at them whilst we are 
out; I can’t afford to lose another 
moment of this beautiful evening. 
I have never yet had the chance of 
getting one walk by the sea.’ He 
patted my cheek affectionately as 
we crossed the lawn, and went on 
gaily, ‘ You are going to marry one 
of the busiest men in England, I 
believe, little woman. What a lucky 
thing it is that we understood each 
other so well from the first! I 
should never have had time for 
love-making after theusual fashion; 
and you, you never seemed to ex- 
pect it!’ 

* No, certainly,’ I answered. ‘I 
don’t know what it was, but I 
quite felt you were in earnest, and 
that you cared for me—well, 
almost by the second time we 
met,’ 

‘ Destiny, my child ; destiny or 
fate, or whatever you may please 
to call it. You must have had a 
strange influence over me, because 
I had not exchanged half-a-dozen 
words with you when I felt it was 
to be. Here is my fate, I said 
to myself; I’m certain of it. And 
what is more, I never looked upon 
you in the light of a stranger. 
When we were talking at that 
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ball, it was to me just as if we 
had known each other for years.’ 

‘ Exactly my own case,’ said I ; 
‘and when you came to our house 
the next day, I knew we should be 
married ; something told me so.’ 

‘Yes, dear child, natural affinity ; 
no doubt there is such a thing. 
Some people are drawn towards 
each other, others are repelled by 
each other; the mere tendency we 
have to like or dislike people, 
directly we are introduced, is only 
the beginning of the same feeling 
in its lowest form. You may call 
it what you please,—animal mag- 
netism, odic force, psychic force, 
or any other scientific name; it 
doesn’t matter—it exists.’ 

Then he went on, more slowly, 
‘I did not always think so, though 
indeed I never thought about it 
until I knew you; but the way 
we two have got on together con- 
vinces me that there is an intan- 
gible power which constantly in- 
fluences our actions, and—who 
knows !—perhaps even guides our 
footsteps towards those for whom 
we have an affinity.’ He was 
echoing my own thoughts and 
opinions ; undoubtedly we had been 
drawn together, and I said so. 
Our courtship had been of the 
very simplest ; we had not met a 
dozen times in all; even now, 
owing to the extreme pressure of 
his business, all his visits were 
flying ones; but the most perfect 
confidence had grown up between 
us, and without any sentimentality 
I may say that we were irresistibly 
assured of each other’s love. 

After a short silence, he con- 
tinued, as we walked along, rather 
thinking aloud, as it seemed, than 
speaking : ‘ Yes (who can tell?), may 
it not be that when the two right 
people are brought together, they 
have been travelling as it were 
towards each other from their 
birth ; that the affinities have been 
remotely at work attracting each 
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to each; and that throughout the 
vast universe of the unseen all 
kindred souls are on their way 
to join one another—everywhere 
striving to assimilate, and, once 
meeting, do assimilate inevitably 
in perfect concord, understanding 
each other, becoming part of each 
other at once, as you and I have 
done? It must be so; and possi- 
bly when the two right people 
don’t meet, it is only because 
material and worldly barriers inter- 
vene—hence the unhappiness and 
the mésalliances. If the spirit 
alone had sway, as it will here- 
after, then things and people would 
fall into their right places, and our 
earth become a heaven. But this 
is too speculative for you, little 
woman, and for me too, considering 
the matter-of-fact fellow I am, 
though I fancy I am much less so 
than I used to be. Let us sit 
here.’ 

By this time we had reached the 
extreme limit of our walk, a cliff- 
path towards Babbicombe Bay ; 
the sun was just setting, and the 
whole landscape was bathed in the 
most lovely light. 

We sat down close to the edge 
of the cliff, and the place, the hour, 
and the circumstances combined 
to put more sentiment perhaps 
into our conversation than we had 
ever indulged in before. Now and 
then he rattled on gaily enough, 
but ever and again he relapsed 
into @ graver vein. 

‘It is all very well,’ he said, 
‘to langh at what is called a 
woman’s reason when they say 
“they like a thing because they 
like it ;” but, for my part, I believe 
they are often influenced by a 
subtle perceptive faculty, which 
again is nothing more than an 
expression of that same force we 
were talking of, magnetic or other- 
wise, and is therefore their most 
trusty guide. In nine cases out of 
ten they are right, and this instinct 
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(if we may call it so) guides them 
more truly than all the logical 
reasoning in the world would. As 
an example—look at me. There 
is no reason or logic in your pre- 
ference for me; yet of course you 
are quite right.’ 

Then we both laughed, but soon 
lapsed into a silence which was 
not, however, without its elo- 
quence. At last he said, ‘A 
little leisure is very pleasant; it’s 
so long since I tasted it, I had 
almost forgotten its flavour. I 
have not spent such an idle day 
as this has been for nearly three 
years; not since—’ he paused, 
and an expression quite strange to 
his face came over it. ‘It is very 
wonderful,’ he went on after a 
minute, ‘how this scene, and 
weather too, reminds me—it is 
not altogether unlike that place: 
high cliffs and sea and evening 
light.’ 

‘What place ? I asked. 

‘O, he answered abruptly, and 
with a return of his gayer mood, 
‘a little place up in the north, 
where I spent a short holiday once ; 
but never mind that. By the way, 
where are those photographs? We 
have not looked at them yet; I 
wonder how they have come out.’ 

He searched for them, and un- 
tied the packet. I could not well 
get much closer to him than I was 
aleady, but still it was necessary 
that I should be very close indeed 
in order to examine the pictures, 
he would hold them so stupidly. 
Some were good, some were bad, 
some passable, very nice, and so 
on. Who does not know the sort 
of chatter that goes on in such a 
case ? 

We had gone through all the 
photographs but three, the last at 
the bottom of the packet, which he 
had been holding like a pack of 
cards, In the first of these three 
I was in a garden dress and jacket, 
holding my hat in my hand. 
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‘That’s the best,’ he said; ‘it is 
the same dress you have on now, 
isn’t it? 

‘Yes, I thought it would do 
for this quiet walk; it is my fa- 
vourite gray.’ 

‘ Ah,’ he continued, ‘I notice 
you are very fond of gray, dear 
little Quaker-woman.’ 

He turned to the next picture, 
and I thought I felt him give a 
slight start. It showed me, as in 
the last, standing out of doors, 
with a flat background of imita- 
tion rock; only I had my hat on, 
and was standing move sideways. 
He made no remark. 

Only one photograph was left. 
We bent over it at the same mo- 
ment, and then—there was no 
doubt—he started as if he had 
been electrified. I looked up in 
his face ; he was deadly pale, and 
that same strange expression which 
I have just referred to when he 
was speaking of his last holiday 
was upon it. 

‘ What on earth is the matter? 
For a second he made no answer, 
but continued to glare—there is 
no other word for it—at the pic- 
ture. I repeated the question 
earnestly, ‘ What—what is the 
matter ? 

‘ Very wonderful, very wonder- 
ful indeed,’ he said slowly, with- 
out noticing me. Then, turning 
round suddenly, he added, ‘ Dear 
child, just go and sit like that over 
there, against that rock there ; sit 
in this same attitude, and let me 
look at you.’ 

‘ But, please,’ I began to en- 
treat, ‘ do tell me what—’ 

‘ No, no,’ he broke in sharply ; 
‘do as I tell you, just for a minute; 
let me be convinced ; mind, as near- 
ly as you can in this precise atti- 
tude,’ 

I did as he wished ; that is, I 
went to a mass of rock at the end 
of the walk, a little distance off, 
and sat down in the position shown 
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by the photograph he held in his 
hand, the position in which I had 
last been taken, a sitting profile 
view, in hat and jacket as before, 
and in the act of pulling on my 
left-hand glove. 


You who have read the begin- 
ning of this story will easily guess 
what was now to follow. "Of course 
he thought he recognised in my 
portrait and in me, as I sat for it, 
the semblance of the girl whom he 
had seen up on that northern head- 
land. But I, I who was still in 
the dark, what could I think of 
his behaviour? Until the expla- 
nation came, sore indeed was my 
perplexity, my amazement, but it 
did not last long. 

After gazing for a minute or 
two alternately at me and the pho- 
tograph, as if comparing them, his 
face terribly pale, and his whole 
manner extremely agitated, he 
rose, walked sttaight up to me, 
and taking the hand I anxiously 
extended towards him, he said, 
‘Tell me, child, were you ever at 
Dryley, a little fishing-village on 
the Yorkshire coast, between Scar- 
borough and Whitby? 

‘ Never,’ I answered. 

‘ Never !’ he repeated. Then 
suddenly falling into his musing 
tone again for a moment, ‘ Do you 
mean to say you were not there 
three years ago? that you were 
not there on the 29th of August 
1858? 

It was then that I felt as if I 
had been stabbed, so unexpected, 
so utterly unlooked for was the 
utterance of that date of all others 
by his lips. For him to thrust it 
upon my recollection at such a 
time, so suddenly and reckless- 
ly, as it seemed to me, what did 
it mean? What could he know 
of anything that had happened on 
the 29th of August 1858? We 
had never spoken of it to him, 
neither my father, mother, nor my- 
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self ; we spoke of it now tono one. 
It was too sacred a day for us 
lightly to think of even. But that 
I felt and knew how strong, and 
beyond all power to disturb, his 
love for me was, I should have 
been wounded past telling. As it 
was, after the first shock his words 
gave me was over, I divined in 
an instant that there was some 
strange mystery at the bottom of 
it, and I implored him to explain, 
to tell me why he asked the ques- 
tion, and what connection that date 
could have with him. 

Then he sat down beside me, and 
began the relation of what he has 
written, but in a far graver and 
more thoughtful tone; for the mat- 
ter was then strong upon him, 
and he felt its import keenly, 
whilst nowadays he takes a far 
lighter and more philosophic view 
of it all; and I too, though not 
the less impressed by its strange- 
ness, have come to regard it, as I 
write, of course more calmly and 
rationally, and also as a coincidence ; 
strange, of course — coincidences 
are always so, more or less, 

Breathless and agitated, I lis- 
tened to what he said; but before 
he had quite finished, I was obliged, 
impelled by an irresistible impulse, 
to tell him what we had hitherto 
never spoken of to him, and what 
was shaping itself out of it in my 
mind as he went on. 

‘O, wait, wait!’ I cried, ‘I 
have something I must tell you, 
now at once, more wonderful still, 
for it seems to be part and parcel 
of what you are relating to me. 
We never speak of her because it 
was all so sad, so dreadful; but I 
had a sister, a twin sister, so like 
me in all things—face, height, 
figure, thought, and soul—that you 
could hardly tell us apart. She 
was my darling, my life, my se- 
cond self—nay, she was myself as 
much as I am now myself. We 
hardly ever were apart, never did 
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anything singly, and had not, since 
we could remember, ever been se- 
parated, even for a day, more than 
twice in our lives. Ah, me, to 
think that it ever was twice! But 
towards the end of August 1858— 
three years next month—we were 
invited to pay a week’s visit to an 
old friend of ours, living at Brix- 
ham yonder. But I was not well, 
and it was thought better that I 
should not go ; she went, however, 
and I never saw her alive again. 
It appears she set off one after- 
noon (the 29th of August), whilst 
on this visit, to walk up to Berry 
Head—that high land you see over 
there in the distance—and all we 
know after that is from a man 
who was at work in a field not far 
from the cliff-edge. 

‘He said that between six and 
seven he saw her walking hastily, 
but absently, along the path; her 
face bent intently on the ground, 
or perhaps on the glove she seemed 
trying to put on. He merely 
glanced at her as she passed ; but 
looking up from his work again 
almost immediately, he missed her ; 
and yet the path along which she 
was passing lay straight open to 
his view for a long way on, much 
farther than she could have reached 
in the time. He thought this 
strange, and says the idea struck 
him that something must have 
happened to her. He wondered 
where she could be, and so left his 
work for a minute, and walked a 
little way on to where the path 
forked. Here one portion of it 
ran dangerously close to the cliff- 
edge, and was hardly ever used on 
that account. He looked over, 
then he turned, and ran to the 
nearest house for help, for he had 
seen her lying a hundred feet be- 
low upon the beach.’ 

The thought of all that followed 
made it very difficult for me to 
speak about it then, and certainly 
there is no need to write about it 


now. The anguish and the sor- 
row we endured caused us never 
to mention it, except amongst our- 
selves, and then only with bated 
breath. So I don’t know how 
long it might have been ere he 
would have been told of the fatal 
accident that befell her, had it not 
been for this strange coincidence 
of dates. 

Sitting there, in the summer 
evening, with the quiet and the 
beauty that surrounded us, hand 
locked in hand and our hearts 
one, how could we fail to be im- 
pressed and awe-struck—how fail 
to feel that it was something be- 
yond mere chance which had 
brought us together! Had we not 
before us evidence of that very 
going forth of spirit to meet spirit 
of which he had but lately been 
speaking? Could it be doubted 
that that second self, that very 
part of myself, once released from 
its mortal bonds, had upon the 
instant flown towards him, and, 
by its mere presence in his mind, 
had served to warn him of danger, 
and caused him to move away from 
the treacherous seat in the cliff? 
where, had he remained but a few 
minutes more, certain death would 
have overtaken him, and I for ever 
have been deprived of the consola- 
tion of his love. 

By and by, seeing all this so 
clearly, we began to talk calmly 
and more deliberately about it, 
and every detail which we com- 
pared tended to strengthen our 
conviction: to wit, the dress she 
wore, the counterpart of this I had 
on, and what had always been our 
simple country taste and prefer- 
ence, was identical with that in 
which she had come before his 
mental vision. 

* Yet,’ said I, ‘ it was but spirit 
afterall, an image born of yourbrain, 
impalpable, invisible really, except 
there ; your actual eye never rested 
on her real form—that lay at that 
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very moment hundreds of miles 
away, inert and cruelly crashed, 
almost past recognition; the hour 
when she was killed, between six 
and seven, corresponding exactly 
as it does, leaves no doubt of that.’ 

‘Ah, dear child,’ he said, ‘I 
should agree with you of course; 
my matter-of-fact nature would 
not hesitate for a moment on such 
a point were it not that I hold 
a piece of positive, palpable, ma- 
terial evidence that what I saw 
was something more than a mere 
phantom of the mind, though how 
to account for it is beyond me.’ 

Then he told me of the glove, of 
which, in his excitement, he had 
said nothing hitherto. I confess 
that this indeed made me waver. 

* And you have it still? I asked. 

‘Certainly, though I have never 
looked at it since the hour I sealed 
it up at Dryley. I come across 
the packet containing it constantly 
in my desk ; it is there safe enough, 
you shall see it for yourself; we 
will break the seal together and 
read the date, which I wrote down 
at the time so that there could be 
no mistake.’ 

‘A gray kid glove, you say, of 
number six size, with the word 
“ Exeter” stamped inside? The 
size we wore assuredly, and the 
place at which, of course, we always 
bought our gloves.’ 

‘Yes,’ heanswered, ‘the left-hand 
glove.’ 

Suddenly now it flashed upon 
me. When her poor body was 
brought home, she had on but one 
glove—that on the right hand; the 
left was missing, and never was 
found. 


We were married within a fort- 
night from the date of this con- 
versation. He took me straight 
home to the house in London 
which he had prepared. Our 
honeymoon proper was to be kept 
in the Long Vacation—the busy 


man of law could snatch no earlier 
leisure—but then we were to go 
to the Yorkshire coast, and see the 
place where ‘ Booby’s Nook ’ had 
once been nestling in mid-air. 
Yes; and we would take the glove 
with us, and compare and think 
about it, and try to get nearer to 
a solution of the mystery. 

But the glove? The third even- 
ing we were at home he unlocked 
the old bureau—lI was by his side, 
need I say it ?—and there, in a top 
drawer, we found a bulgy envelope, 
sealed with his crest, and indorsed 
‘ Dryley.’ 

‘ Ay, but I wrote the date and 
hour also,’ he said, ‘on the piece 
of paper inside, in which I wrapped 
the glove. You shall see.’ 

He broke the seal, and brought 
forth a sheet of thick writing- 
paper (the ominous date and hour 
written upon it in his own hand), 
with something soft inside it ; and 
indeed, before us, there lay a small 
left-hand kid glove, pale gray in 
colour, No. 6 in size, and the 
word ‘ Exeter’ stamped inside. 

Who can describe the mingled 
feelings struggling for utterance 
in each of our hearts? O, how 
vividly my old grief lived again 
for the first few moments that I 
held the glove—touched it with 
my fingers and put it to my lips! 
Had she once held this very glove? 
—was it possible? Bah! no. 

In an instant there flashed 
through my mind a solution of 
this item of the mystery; this 
part of it was at least coincidence, 
nothing more. 

I looked at my husband; he 
was greatly moved. At last he 
glanced up at me and said, 

‘ Sceptical still, my wife? with 
such a proof as that before you? 
This is her glove; she was 
suffered to appear to me—for 
what purpose you best know. If 
not—why, all life’s a dream, and 
there are no such things as facts.’ 
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‘Good lawyer that you are, 
dear,’ I answered, ‘I shall outwit 
you. You have overlooked a 
weighty piece of evidence. Do 
you not remember that the coast- 
guardsman spoke of a picnic on 
that headland, and of a young 
lady going and sitting in “ Booby’s 
Nook”? This glove was hers, 
and never belonged to my darling. 
Now I look at it again it is not 
our colour quite; other people 
buy gloves at Exeter, other people 
wear “‘sixes;” and though it is 
wonderfully strange that such a 
thing should have been dropped 
in such a place, for you to find at 
such a pass, still coincidence will 
account for it—it must, it does.’ 

He rose, walked up and down 
the room for a minute or two; 
then stopping in front of me, with 
a very comical expression on his 
face, said: ‘It is clear, then, that 
you think me a “ booby,” — the 
veritable Booby of the Nook ? 

‘No, dear,’ I answered, ‘for 
enough has happened to justify 
our wonder, and make us doubt 
whether what some of us in our 
blindnesscall “chance” isnot often 
part of the great system which 


By the Lilies. 


regulates our lives. Others who 
have experienced marvels equal 
to these believe that it is. Whe- 
ther wrought out by mere coinci- 
dence (as we see part of what has 
happened in our own case has 
been), or whether by what is called 
“spiritual agency,” they believe, 
as you admit and believe, that 
throughout the vast mysterious 
universe spirits that are akin are 
for ever struggling to meet. Then, 
once within the spell that hallows 
such a meeting, who shall say 
what may not be felt, or what 
tricks the imagination may not 
play us, cumbered as it is here 
with the weight of material things? 
If it was but chance that brought 
us together, you at least saw the 
ghost of it, and by the ghost of 
it were saved,’ 

He accepted my interpretation; 
and now I have done his bidding 
and finished his story. 

That our spirits were akin, whe- 
ther or not they were drawn to- 
gether in the way described, is 
proved by the years of happiness 
we have passed since the day 
when our hands were joined and 
our hearts became as one. 





BY THE LILIES. 


\ 


Waite swans beside the lilies, the lilies golden-eyed, 
The lilies white and foam-tipp’d, in snowy dress of bride ; 
Their broad green leaflets floating upon the silver stream, 
And, ah! the fairest lily half drifting in a dream ; 


With paddle deftly balanced by her small fingers white, 
Her light canoe slow moving, mid the rushes out of sight ; 
Her golden hair low floating adown the vest of blue, 

Her sweet eyes on the river fix’d and fill’d with tender dew. 


If there was a time when elfies, when brownies, and when fays 

Stole the heart from loving manhood, sure have come again those days; 
One may dream it, one must feel it, when in balmy summer air 
One’s heart away is stolen by sweet English girlhood fair. 
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PART IL. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘Bur you have lost nothing, 
Jack,’ said Norah, anxious to find 
the rosy side. ‘ You have escaped 
the clutches of a greedy man. 
That is all.’ 

‘I wish it were all. What the 
greedy man, as you call him, says 
is true. He is absolute master in 
this place. No company, unless 
it were far stronger than any I 
could get together, would dare to 
work here in the teeth of Paul 


Bayliss. He is King Paul, Em- 
peror Paul, Pope Paul in Es- 
brough.’ 

‘There are other places besides 
Esbrough, Jack.’ 

‘Not for me, Norah. 


You 
know my history. It came upon 
me like some great gift from Hea- 
ven—the knowledge that I be- 
longed to a once honourable race. 
This place is full of Armstrongs : 
the church holds their bones ; 
and the old people here look upon 
me with respect because I am an 
Armstrong, so that the desire has 
grown upon me to be a leader in 
this town and no other. I seem 
to belong to the very soil of the 
town. I want to make the old 
name rise again.’ 

* And you will, Jack—you will,’ 
said the girl ‘But, O Jack, if 
you are to be a great man, how 
, Can you love me, who have no 
family traditions to help you 
out ? 

‘My love, are you not the 
Countess of Connaught? Don’t 
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we all know about the ancient 
kings from whom the Cuolahans, 
and the MacSwires, and the Mac. 
Briartys, and the MacSwineys, 
your cousins, are all descended ? 

Norah laughed. It was only 
a suburb of a new city, with little 
villas, spick-and-span, their fronts 
smeared with the smoke of the 
factories, their gardens encrusted 
with the soot, the air dank with 
smoke and fume. What a place 
to talk of kings and great fami- 
lies ! 

‘You love me, Jack. That is 
enough. I will bemothing more, 
and we will have no questions. 
Take me back now, for my father 
will be wanting me-to talk to 
him. Is he not improved, Jack? 

* Myles is a gentleman, Norah, 
and a nobleman born. He con- 
descends to collect rents. When 
I was a boy, he was the grandest 
of men to me, the kindest and 
the strongest. You ought to 
have seen him fight Patsy Mac- 
Nulty.’ 

‘Don’t, Jack.’ 

‘I won't, Norah. But you 
have no reason to be ashamed of 
your father. Go back now, and 
send your boy to bed. He is get- 
ting feeble, that boy, and I fear 
he will not arrive at years of dis- 
cretion. I will join you pre- 
sently.’ 

But Norah saw no more of 
Jack that evening. For when he 
left her at the gate, and pulled 
out a short wooden pipe to help 
him through half an hour's silent 
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colloquy alone with himself, he 
became aware of a woman watch- 
ing him. Jack did not like being 
watched. It was not the first 
time that the uneasy feeling had 
crossed his mind that some one 
was hunting him down. So he 
went up to the woman and con- 
fronted her. 

‘Mrs. Bastable,’ for it was 
that worthy lady, ‘if you've got 
any message for me from your 
cousin Jenny, or Adelaide, or 
Pamela, or whatever she chooses 
to call herself, you may go away 
without giving it. For she may 
do her—I mean, she may do 
whatever she likes, and I will 
fight her.’ 

‘I’ve got no message, Mr. Arm- 
strong,’ said the woman humbly. 
‘It isn’t that at all, Jack Arm- 
strong. But I do want to help 
you.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Bastable, 
very much. I do not see how 
you can, but I’m grateful all the 
same.’ 

‘Perhaps I may. Look, Jack,’ 
she laid her hand on his arm. 
‘Lord! How like you are to 
your father. It was fields here 
then, all the blessed fields, and 
no screeching engines, when we 
used to walk here, him and me, 
his arm round my neck, and me 
thinking he meant something. 
\ But of course it was only a young 
gentleman’s play. What are we 
poor girls for in the world but to 
please the men? And who is so 
happy as a girl that pleases a 
gentleman? He meant to amuse 
himself, Johnny Armstrong, and 
I—well, I cried and was unhappy 
when he married. And if you'll 
believe a sinful woman who’s had 
familiar sperruts by the twenty, I 
never loved Bastable a patch upon 
Johnny Armstrong.’ 

‘What has all that got to do 
with it, my good soul? Had we 
not better forget the past ?’ 


‘’Tis my past,’ she said simply, 
‘not yours. No, Jack, I can't 
forget, nor never could, when [ 
was an innocent young girl, and 
loved the dearest man in the 
world. Not that he destroyed my 
innocence, don’t think that. Poor 
Johnny was a good man and soft. 
hearted, even when the drink was 
in him. It was Bastable, the vil- 
lain, with his mesmerising and 
clairvoyonging and _ sperrut-rap- 
ping. Ah, dear—dear—dear !’ 

‘Would you mind, Mrs. Ba- 
stable, coming to the point ?” 

She sighed heavily. 

‘You want to get back to that 
sweet girl, Jack Armstrong. Well, 
you are like your father. He 
never could bear to be long away 
when he was in love. Good love 
too; fierce love, passionate love, 
that made your heart go quicker, 
and your head reel when his strong 
arm caught your waist, and his 
kisses came like a hailstorm all 
over your face. I never saw the 
like. Girls like it, Jack. Don't 
be afraid when she wants you to 
leave off. Let her have all that 
is in your heart, and God bless 
her for a happy woman.’ 

‘You said,’ Jack returned calm- 
ly, ‘that you wanted to do me 
some service.’ 

‘Anything, Jack Armstrong. 
The smallest and the greatest. 
Now listen. It’s your letters. 
Suppose I get those letters for 
you? I know where they are. 
Suppose I take them when she 
is asleep? 

Jack shook his head. 

‘That can't be thought of. I 
gave them to her, and she must 
send them back to me of her own 
free will.’ 

‘Men are such noodles,’ said 
his friend. ‘Well, have it your 
own way, Jack. Do you know 
when Paul Bayliss bought your 
father’s last bit of land? 

* No, I do not.’ 
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‘It was the only thing left to 
him: that and the partnership 
that Bayliss got into his own 
hands. Only the day before he 
died, just one day, I met him. 
“Johnny,” I said, for old friend- 
ship's sake, “ you're going on 
bad.” “I am, Keziah,” he said. 
“Then,” said I, “why don’t you 
reform, Johnny?” ‘‘ It’s too late,” 
he said. “ Everything is gone, 
all but the field by the sea, and 
that would go too, but that I'm 
determined to leave the child un- 
born something. He sha’n’t say, 
if it’s a boy, that I stripped him 
of everything. It’s only a forty- 
acre lot and poor land, but it’s the 
last bit left of all the Armstrongs’ 
property. And it has only a little 
mortgage on it.” Then he left me, 
and the next day he was a corpse, 
if you can rightly call a corpse 
what was only a pile of white ash. 
But I remember his words as if it 
was yesterday.’ 

@Jack looked at her attentively. 

‘ Once,’she went on, ‘six months 
after he was dead, and before 
Bastable and I went up to Lon- 
don, I met Paul Bayliss and 
asked him where you were gone. 
“Put out to nurse,” says he, “and 
comfortably looked after.” “The 
boy’s got something,” I said. 
“What something?’ he says. 
“The field next to Squire Perry- 
mont’s One Tree meadow,” I said. 
“You're a fool,” he says, and he 
changed all colours. Now from 
that day to this he’s never set 
eyeson me. I've been five years 
in this place, but Paul Bayliss 
does not know I am in the town 
at all, and wouldn’t know me if he 
saw me; for, and it’s a dreadful 
thing to think of, there’s nothing 
in the world, not a dozen babies 
even, drags and tears a woman's 
good looks to pieces like having 
todo with familiar sperruts. Mes- 
merising is bad, and clairvoyong- 
img makes you pale, but the sper- 
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ruts it is which pull a woman 
down and make her old before 
her time. And me only forty- 
eight.’ 

‘Are you quite sure of what 
you say, Mrs. Bastable? asked 
Jack. 

‘I remember it all as if it was 
yesterday. It was fixed in my 
memory by that awful night when 
you were born, and by the look 
that Paul Bayliss gave me when 
he said, “ You’re a fool, Keziah 
Bastable.”’ 

‘Can you keep a secret, my 
good woman ? 

She smiled superior. 

‘I'm full of secrets. There's 
some secrets I can’t let out if I 
was to try. Yours are that kind 
of secret. There’s some I can’t 
keep in. Jenny's are that kind. 
Don’t ask me anything about 
poor Jenny, else I shall tell all 
out and disgrace the family. But 
tear me with pincers and pull off 
my flesh with red-hot tongs, as 
Bastable used to threaten when I 
wouldn’t call up Peter, and you 
won't get anything out of me 
about yourself.’ 

‘Then promise to hold your 
tongue till I let you speak.’ 

Jack left her, and, instead of 
going home, strode off down town. 

The forty-acre field close to 
Captain Perrymont’s One Tree 
meadow! It was there that the 
iron was found. That vein, the 
richest of all, richer than any in 
the Ravendale county, which ran 
straight under the sea, to be work- 
ed for miles, was in his father’s 
ground. He had long known that. 
And his father, the day before he 
died, had declared it to be still 
his. If that were true—if that 
were true—but then it rested on 
the word of a silly woman. How 
should she know? The works 
were built upon it with money 
that came out of it; half the for- 
tune that Bayliss owned at least 
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came from it: it was the begin- 
ning of his wonderful luck: how 
if—and here he paused and grew 
pale, looking about as if he were 
thinking an unworthy thing— 
how if Paul Bayliss had claimed 
the land by some fraud, by some 
statement that was not true? 

The power of reputation is 
great ; this huge Colossus so grand- 
ly strode across the town of Es- 
brough, which lived under his 
shadow, seeing no sunshine, so to 
speak, save what was reflected 
from his burnished legs, that Jack 
trembled as he thought that, after 
all, this gigantic idol might have 
feet of clay, like him in the pro- 
phet’s vision. 

‘And if...’ he thought if it 
should be so...if I can force 
him to prove his title? He offered 
peace or war. What if I give him 
war in a quarter where he least 
expects it ? 

He bethought him of a young 
lawyer, a man of his own age 
with whom he had some kind of ac- 
quaintance, made upon the cricket- 
field, and resolved to communicate 
the story and ask his advice. 

The young man learned in all 
the crafts and subtleties of the 
devil was at home, alone, gloomy, 
with a pipe from which he strove 
to draw solace. Before him was 
a pile of letters, chiefly bills ; and 

\around him, for he sat in the same 
room which served him for office 
during the day, was an emptiness 
of tin boxes, a vacuity of shelves, 
an absence of parchments which 
bespoke the scanty clientéle. 

‘ Armstrong? Ofall men in the 
world I least expected you. Come 
in. Come in. I can offer you— 
no, there’s only beer. But you 
can have that, and help me to 
swear at the world.’ 

‘I come on business, Clifton. 
I want your opinion on a long 
story.’ 

‘Welcome is the man who 


comes to have a talk with me in 
this cursed town. Thrice welcome 
he who comes to talk business. 
Now then.’ 

* * 


x * 


‘I hate Bayliss,’ said the law- 
yer. ‘ That has nothing to do with 
the legal issues, but it shows that 
I will give you all the help I can, 
If he had been born ten thousand 
years ago, he would have done 
what the gentleman in the classi- 
cal story did, make a bridge of 
iron and a chariot of brass, and 
driven across, thinking he was 
Jupiter himself. By Gad! he has 
made the bridge of iron already; 
and we must, in common Chris- 
tian charity, try to prevent him 
making the other thing. However, 
let us see.’ 

He went on muttering and 
talking. 

* You are two-and-twenty. That 
is against us, because he has held 
for more than twenty years undis- 
turbed ; but if we can prove that 
he took the field and used it as 
his own, knowing that you were 
alive, and held it, letting the 
world know it . . . we might make 
it unpleasant for the red-faced 
Jupiter. 

‘Or if we could force him to 
show his title-deeds, and he had 
none, we might make this bloated 
Croesus wish he had never been 
born. 

‘And if we do anything rash, 
Jack Armstrong, he will be down 
upon you and me like one of his 
own steam-hammers. As for me, 
I am smashed already ; but I 
should not like you to be smashed 
as well.’ 

‘Never mind me. Think it 
over, and give me your advice.’ 

‘It’s a queer business, Jack. I 
believe you will turn out to be the 
original Jack the Giant Killer. 
Your boots—no, they appear to 
be not unlike my own. The bean, 
is that planted? Is the old wo- 
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man frightened? ... The fact is, 
my dear boy, that Iam so taken 
aback with the trembling delight 
of attacking this great big bloated 
porpoise, that I feel like a girl 
going to be married, or like a boy 
going into the sea for the first 
bathe of the year, or a soldier 
going into a battle. We may want 
money. Have you got any? 

‘None of my own. If we have 
a case, I could get money.’ 

‘I do not think we shall want 
it. The question is, how he got 
that field. Land doesn’t change 
hands like shillings. If a man 
gets a meadow he gets a bit of 
paper with it. Your father died 
suddenly, and nobody took the 
trouble to look into his affairs. 
Mr. Bayliss allowed you to be 
carried off anywhere. That isfishy. 
Then he never inquired after you. 
That is fishy again, considering 
you were his partner’s son. When 
he made your acquaintance again, 
after an interval of sixteen years, 
he began by being suddenly taken 
faint, like a man brought up with 
ashort rope. That is more fishy 
still.’ 

‘I will have no buying off or 
compromises,’ said Jack. ‘I will 
have the whole thing cleared up 
or not embarked in at all.’ 

‘So you shall,’ said the lawyer. 
‘All the suitors say that at the 
beginning. It is an understood 
thing. Perhaps, as we get on, 
we shall see the necessity of a 
compromise. Now leave me to 
think things over. A partner- 
ship: accounts never cleared up: 
a piece of land which was Arm- 
strong’s when he died, and was 
Bayliss’s after he died: a great 
wind-bag of pretension and pride 
toburst. It may hurt us; but as 
I have nothing to lose, I don’t 
care. One thing, Jack Armstrong,’ 
he said earnestly, ‘if... if this 
case comes to anything, make me 
your lawyer. You know me, I 
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am not dishonourable; I am not 
unskilful ; but I want friends.’ 

‘Is that all? said Jack. ‘Of 
course I will.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue next morning Jack sought 
counsel of his lawyer again. 

‘LT have been thinking of your 
affair all night. Now I have re- 
membered a circumstance which 
may or may not be of use to us. 
First of all, however Bayliss got 
possession of the estate, he has 
held possession, undisputed, for 
upwards of twenty years.’ 

*Yes. I am nearly twenty- 
three.’ 

‘ That constitutes a title, unless 
we can prove that he gained it 
fraudulently. Now, before I was 
articled, I was a clerk in the old 
bank, and I remember, ten years 
ago, seeing in the strong-room a 
bundle of papers marked “ Title- 
deeds of Paul Bayliss, Esquire.” 
We must see these title-deeds.’ 

‘That is so long ago. Most 
likely they have been taken out.’ 

‘It is most likely, on the other 
hand, that they are there. People 
let such things stay in safe places.’ 

‘Do you know any one at the 
bank ? 

‘Yes; I know them nearly all, 
from manager to porter. I will try 
what can be done.’ 

He left him, and Jack went to 
seek advice of Mr. Fortescue. 

The old clergyman heard the 
tale, and sighed wearily. 

‘It is the old story, I suppose,’ 
he said. ‘ There will be a compli- 
cation of interests. One man owes 
money to another ; the other helps 
himself to payment, and defends 
his action. What can you prove? 
Your father and Mr. Bayliss were 
partners. Your father died; Mr. 
Bayliss went on.’ 

‘I will never give in,’ said Jack. 
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‘If I can prove that a single acre 
of my father’s property ought to 
be mine, I will have it.’ 

‘Naboth’s vineyard,’ said Mr. 
Fortescue. ‘No doubt the sons 
of Naboth were very disagreeable 
to Ahab’s successors till they got 
back their own again. Well, 
Jack, you must have your own 
way. Tell your. lawyer that I 
will call upon him.’ 

‘You are very good, sir. You 
are always more than good to me ; 
but I will try to fight my own 
battles first.’ 


‘Fight him, Jack,’ said Myles. 
‘Fight him. Make the pompous 
old rascal give it all back again— 
every farthing. It’s yours. I 
know it. I remember your poor 
father, as well as if it was yester- 
day, telling all the world one 
night, and only a few nights be- 
fore the fire, that there was still a 
bit of land left for the child that 
was coming. That was the bit of 
land ; and to think that I found 
the iron on it that night when 
Cardiff— I beg your pardon, 
Arthur—’ 

‘Not at all, Mr. Cuolahan,’ 
answered the boy, who was half 
asleep by the fire. ‘ Not at all. 
I hope I am not in your way.’ 

‘ By no means,’ returned Myles. 
‘In my way, bless you! The in- 
nocent !’ he murmured. ‘ Well, 
Jack, it was that very identical 
night I dug up the turf for that 
ould villain Bastable while you 
were— well, never mind where 
you were,’ with a glance at the 
boy. 

‘Where was Jack, Mr. Cuola- 
han? asked Arthur, with an air 
of the greatest interest. ‘ This is 
one of his stories, Norah. I will 
get it all out of him presently.’ 

Then he shook his venerable 
locks. 

‘ Jack,’ said Norah, ‘ do not be 
vindictive.’ 


‘I will not, Norah; but I will 
fight.’ 

‘ Weare all sinners,’ said Myles, 
‘till Norah pulls us up. Norah, 
alaunah ! you ought to have been 
a preacheranda boy. Faith, and 
a broth of a boy and a broth ofa 
preacher you'd have made 

‘But you will be sure, Jack, 
that you are right before you 
fight, will you not? 

‘I am sure already,’ said Jack, 
with the confidence of a prophet. 
‘I know it ; though whether I can 
prove it is a different thing. But 
I know it. My father’s sudden 
death left Bayliss free. No one 
asked any questions. He let me 
go under Myles’s charge, and then, 
when I was out of the place, sat 
down quietly and took possession 
of the land, little thinking what 
it was worth. The vein cropped 
up within a few inches of the 
turf too, and might have been 
discovered by any one.’ 

‘I discovered it,’ said Myles, 
with great pride. ‘Ifa vein was 
a bit of hard rock that smashed 
the spade and made my arms 
tingle for a week, then I discover- 
ed it, close by where that Bastable 
picked up a bit that was bruk, and 
looked at it hard, and then looked 
sideways at me, and then hurried 
off by himself. He went to sell 
his secret, I’m thinking.’ 

‘Did he know who was the 
owner of the field 

‘How could he? He hadn't 
been in the place for more than a 
year or two when he married that 
Keziah woman, his wife. To think 
that she was an Esbrough girl, 
born and bred, and me not to 
know it when I took you there to 
do the hanky-panky, Jack. No; 
Bastable knew nothing. And 
what will you do next, Jack ? 


The lawyer easily ascertained 
that the deeds were still in the 
bank, and he then went before 
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one of the magistrates and made 
an affidavit, by virtue of which he 
obtained an injunction to restrain 
the delivery of the deeds to Mr. 
Bayliss, and liberty to take copies 
of them. 

And the same day he wrote to 
Paul Bayliss, calling upon him, 
in the name of Jack Armstrong, 
to produce the accounts of his 
partnership with John Armstrong, 
deceased. 


Bayliss was sitting at breakfast, 
Ella pouring out his tea. 

‘I used to think, Ella,’ he said, 
‘that young Armstrong was better 
than most young fellows. But he 
is worse, Ella; he is worse.’ 

She looked at him with sur- 
prise. 

‘They are all alike. Everybody 
looks after himself in this world. 
Where is gratitude? Where is 
common honesty? Young Smith, 
to whom I gave eighty pounds a 
year, forges a cheque and bolts. 
Young Armstrong—’ 

‘Jack Armstrong? The girl 
turned pale and red, but her 
father did not notice her. He was 
spreading butter in thick slabs on 
his toast. 

‘Young Armstrong,’ he went 
on, ‘who is really a clever lad, 
goes to Germany, picks up some 
knowledge, and comes back with 
it, offering to sell it to me—to 
mE, the man who took him in as 
an apprentice for nothing; and 
what do you think he wants for it?” 

‘T am sure I cannot tell.’ 

‘Nothing but a partnership, 
Ella,’ he replied, with his grandest 
air. ‘ Nothing but a partnership. 
Think of that! This young up- 
start !’ 

‘Oh, papa! And you’ve often 
told me that the Armstrongs 
were once the owners of all Es- 
brough.’ 

‘ What does that matter? He 
hasn't gota penny. He’s a beg- 
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gar. He lives on the charity of 
old Fortescue. And he actually 
has the audacity to propose to be 
my partner. Yes, John, give me 
the letters.’ 

Ella got her letters, and began 
to read them. When she had 
finished she looked up. 

Her father was sitting opposite 
her, rigid, his eyes fixed; the 
blood had left his face, which was 
pale and sunken. His trembling 
hands held the letter which he 
had just read. His lips were 
shaking as if he was trying to 
articulate words. 

‘ Father!’ 

He neither moved nor spoke. 

Then she started up and took 
his hand. 

The letters rustled. 

‘No,’ he said in a hoarse voice. 
‘No. Don’t dare touch them. 
Don’t dare read them. Go away, 
girl. Be off, I say.’ 

Paul Bayliss had once or twice 
in his life been rough with his 
daughter, but never like this. 

‘How dare you touch my 
letters? How dare you offer to 
read what is sent to me? 

‘Papa,’ she cried, ‘I never 
thought of touching them. I 
never dreamed of reading them.’ 

He stood up and stared about 
the room with a wild look of 
terror. 

Then he turned to his daughter, 
the pretty child whom he had 
brought up so tenderly, and who 
winced beneath his eyes like a 
frightened pet. 

‘Forgive me, Ella,’ he said. 
‘A sudden attack—what was it? 
A giddiness. I am better now— 
better now—much better now.’ 

‘Will you have the doctor, 
papa ? 

‘No; I want no doctor, he 
groaned. ‘ What bodily disease, 
what pain and suffering, would not 
have been preferable to this blow ? 
I want no doctor—now!’ 
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‘Will you take something, 
papa? 

‘Give me a glass of brandy. 
There, don’t ring. Go and get 
it.’ 

He sank back again, while his 
daughter went for the spirits, and 
tried to understand the position. 

She brought the decanter with 
a liqueur glass. He drank three, 
one after the other. 

‘Ella,’ he whispered, ‘do not 
breathe a word of this attack. It 
is the second I have had in my 
life. The first was when—when 
—when young Armstrong was 
brought to me by Cuolahan, seven 
or eight years ago. I thought I 
had got over that. And now he 
comes back again, and I have 
another. The boy will be the 
death of me. Don’t say a word, 
Ella, mind. If you chatter I will 
never forgive you. Do you hear? 
I will cut you off with a shilling. 
... My poor Ella.’ He took her 
terror-stricken face in his hands 
and kissed it. ‘My poor Ella, 
we do not know what a day may 
bring forth. Yesterday I was 
strong and proud; to-day I am 
weak and humble—and afraid,’ 
he added, ‘ afraid.’ 

‘You are ill, papa. You are 
not yourself. Let me send for the 
doctor.’ 

‘No. I am going to the study. 
Leave me there. If I want any- 
thing I will ring, and you shall 
answer the bell. Leave me by 
myself.’ 

He took his letters and went to 
his own room—a room fitted up 
with shelves, full of books which 
he never read, desks and writing- 
tables which he never used, and 
paper on which he never wrote. 
Then he locked the door and sat 
down, and buried his head in his 
hands to think. 

The first thing he did, curiously, 
was to go fast asleep. No opiate 
could have laid him more com- 


pletely at rest than the sudden 
blow he had just received. It 
was nine o'clock. At twelve he 
awoke with a start of surprise, 
with an uneasy and anxious look, 
with a sudden pang at the heart 
that brought him back to his 
misery. Count up, reader, if you 
can, the few nights in your life 
when you have had dreams ofa 
rapture so great and glorious as to 
lift you up to heaven. You will 
find that they were the nights 
preceding your most unhappy 
days, when you had sought your 
bed with the misery of impending 
suffering, anxious to bury yourself 
in forgetfulness for but a few 
hours. You awake, and the tran- 
sition is so dreadful as to magnify 
your present woe tenfold. So 
Bayliss, waking from a dream of 
some great bliss, in which he, 
Paul, was clothed with white 
raiment and crowned with gold, 
and led forth before his fellows as 
the Great, the Good, the Only 
One, suddenly remembered the 
letters that lay on the table, and 
straightway his heart fell like lead. 

‘Iam a fool,’ hesaid. ‘lama 
fool. Every man can be bought 
off. The boy wants money.’ 

Then he read the letters again. 

‘The bank stops the deeds. 
Oh, that I had taken them out 
two days ago, as I intended. Let 
me answer this.’ 

He took his pen and wrote. 
His hand was shaky, and the 
words would not form themselves. 
He made half a dozen copies, and 
at last was satisfied. 

‘Dear Stewart,’ he said. Ob- 
serve that his style was generally 
‘Dear sir,’ or ‘Sir,’ tout court. 
‘Dear Stewart,—I have received 
your mysterious communication. 
Keep the deeds by all means. 
When you can find time to let 
me know the nature of the threat 
implied, do so. I may tell you 
in confidence, that I have had 
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another letter invoking me to 
render an account of my partner- 
ship with the late John Arm- 
strong. That was dissolved twenty- 
two years ago. Please tell me if 
you have those books among the 
rest of my papers. And if so, 
keep them as well as the deeds. 
I am too busy to look into these 
petty.things myself, but you can 
tell me if you want help, and I 
will get my London solicitor to 
advise.’ 

He read this over a dozen times. 
Yes, it was bold ; it was fearless ; 
it treated the affair as beneath 
contempt. And then he read the 
other letter. 

‘Produce the accounts! he 
ground his teeth. ‘I think I see 
myself producing the accounts. 
Why, I burned them twenty 
years ago. All but the memoran- 
dum-book.’ 

He opened a drawer and took 
a little book. 

‘Everybody may read this,’ he 
said. ‘ F. G. to A. B. That means 
Johnny Armstrong to Paul Bay- 
less. Five hundred pounds—two 
hundred pounds—one hundred 
pounds, Paul Bayliss, face the 
thing. Tell yourself the beastly 
truth. Truth is always beastly. 
You never had a penny. You 
took loan upon loan from Johnny 
Armstrong and his wife, though 
it went in drink. You had the 
luck of the devil, and you lost it 
as fast as you got it. Then came 
the fire, and the father died, and 
the child was carried away. No 
one knew about the loans, for the 
papers were all in my hands, and 
I burned them all. So far I am 
safe—safe. I can say that the 
books were with the senior partner 
and were burned with the fire. 
Who is to say they were not? 
And then the land—the field— 
the only point that I have got to 
face. I have held it for twenty- 
three years. But I for— I wrote 
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the deed, and signed it. Wit- 
nessed by Jacob Kislingbury, 
clerk to the parish. Dead !— 
good man. And by Benjamin 
Bastable, lawyer’s clerk. Where 
is he? Can he ever come back? 
No. He would have come to me 
for money. And yet...’ 

He looked at his watch. It 
was only one o'clock. He got 
up, and looked at his face in the 
glass. It was transformed. The 
confident bearing had gone out of 
it. The pride hadgone. A look 
of cunning, fear, and treachery 
was in their place. And one who 
knew Paul Bayliss well might 
have said that the look had been 
there always, hidden under a thin 
varnish of simulated self-respect. 

One o'clock. He burned to 
know if Bastable had returned. 
But how to find out? He could 
not prowl about the streets, 
searching for Bastable. 

He ordered his carriage. Ella 
came furtively from her hiding- 
place to know if he was better. 
He greeted her kindly. 

‘I am not well, dear ; but I am 
better. I am going to the office 
on business, and shall be home 
early. Don’t fuss about me, Ella.’ 

At the works he sent for Hod- 
der. 

‘Do you remember, Hodder, a 
man who was about the place 
some years ago? Let me see. 
When first we hit on the vein, 
and before I took up the Raven- 
dale mines—a man named Bas- 
table ? 

‘I remember him well, sir. He 
used to talk about mesmerism and 
spirits.’ 

‘The same. 
believe.’ 

‘Yes, sir; went to America. 
And never came back.’ 

*O! never came back. I have 
a reason for wishing to see that 
man, Hodder. You are sure he 
never came back? 


He went away, I 
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‘Quite sure, sir. If he had 
come back, his wife would have 
told me.’ 

* His wife ? 

‘Yes, sir. He married my se- 
cond cousin, Keziah Kislingbury, 
and deserted her. She’s living 
with a lady in the Ravendale- 
road, Mrs. Merrion ; a widow com- 
panion I think she calls herself.’ 

It was lucky that Bayliss’s back 
was turned to the speaker, or his 
look of terror and agony would 
have been noticed. A moment or 
two passed in silence. Then Bay- 
liss spoke in a harsh and unna- 
tural voice. 

‘Send me a boy, Hodder, to 
fetch Mrs. Bastable; or, no, I 
cannot write. Go yourself and 
bring her. With Mrs. Merrion ! 
Living with Adelaide '—and I 
never knew.’ 

Then, as one in some trouble, 
he sat down by the fire and wait- 
ed. They brought him cheques 
to sign ; he signed them all with- 
out a word. They brought him 
orders for approval ; he approved 
them all. They brought him re- 
ports, which he laid upon the 
table. And with the swiftness of 
a telegraphic message the news 
ran through the works that em- 
ployed a thousand men, girls, and 
boys, that their revered and dread- 
ed chief was ill. 

Tl he was in mind, and sore 
cast down. But Paul Bayliss was 
not going to throw up the sponge. 

‘I will buy them off,’ he said. 
‘I will buy them off. Young 
Armstrong, curse him, shall have 
everything promised ; and as soon 
as I get the deeds I will burn 
them, and laugh in all their faces 
—damn them !’ 

Then came Hodder with Mrs. 
Bastable. 

‘Are you Mrs. Bastable ? 

‘Tam, sir,’ said Keziah quietly. 

‘What do you know about this 
business? uttered Bayliss ab- 


ruptly. ‘ No,’ he went on. ‘ How 
should you? Where is your hus- 
band, Mrs. Bastable ? 

‘I wish I knew, sir.’ 

‘Then he has not come back ?” 

‘ No, sir; he has not come back.’ 

‘Swear it—swear upon the 
Bible. No; why should you tell 
me lies? So he has not come 
back—not come back—and no 
one knows where he is? So—so. 
That is good.’ 

He was talking half aloud in 
his excitement. ‘ Mrs. Bastable, 
you will tell me when. he does 
come back, will you not? if he 
does come back.’ 

‘ Lord, sir! Yes, I will tell you; 
not that it makes any difference to 
you where that wife-deserter has 
gone to.’ 

‘ Well, only promise to tell me 
—then—then. And so, Mrs. Bas- 
table, you live with Mrs. Mer- 
rion ; and how is it I have never 
seen you there? 

‘You have, sir, plenty of times ; 
only you did not notice me.’ 

‘Ah! perhaps not. And how 
is my lovely widow, eh, Mrs. Bas- 
table, eh? How is the charming 
Adelaide? Give her my compli- 
ments, will you, and say that I 
hope to run up and call upon her 
to-night.’ 

The danger in his mind once 
removed, Bayliss became sportive 
again. 

Bastable not back? Why, that 
would give him time. He would 
buy them off. 

He took no notice of the letter 
ordering him to produce his ac- 
counts, went home, had a plea- 
sant little dinner in his own study, 
making his illness of the morning 
a reason for dining alone and early, 
drank a bottle of port, and then 
drove back to his office. There 
he left his carriage and walked to 
Mrs. Merrion’s, where he spent a 
charming evening with the widow. 
Solus cum sola. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


In the land of repentance it is 
always morning, and the sinners 
feel their position upon water 
only, no intoxicating drinks or 
other incentives to reénter the 
paradise of fools being allowed. 
Mr. Bayliss awoke rather earlier 
than usual to the recollection that 
he was in a perilous state, and 
his spirits fell in one moment 
to the lowest point of despon- 
dency. 

‘ Bastable is dead,’ he kept on 
saying to himself. ‘ Bastable is 
dead long ago. Who can say 
anything? Who can find out? 
At the worst, I will buy them off. 

After all these years. . . 
If I could get hold of those 
papers !’ 

He breakfasted in his study, 
telling Ella that he was better, 
but had a headache; and then, 


because he was restless, sent away 


his carriage, and walked in to 
town. 

He fancied the people looked 
at him as he walked along the 
road. They did; not because he 
had forged a deed, and was afraid 
of being found out, but because 
he swung heavily along the road, 
his coat-tails flying behind him, 
in a quick nervous way, different 
from his usual pompous walk. Then 
his face looked queer. The great 
red cheeks were pale; nervous 
twitching pulled his lips one way 
and the other ; and his.eyes were 
fixed. 

He went straight to the Bank, 
arriving there a moment after the 
doors were opened. 

‘ What is this business, Stewart, 
that you write to me about? I 
was too much engaged yesterday 
to look into it.’ 

The manager shut the door. 

‘ Those deeds of yours on which 
we advanced you money twelve 
years ago.’ 
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‘Well, and what about those 
deeds ? 

‘They have filed an affidavit 
which—which—in fact, orders 
us to stop the deeds ; and they 
have taken copies.’ 

The manager noticed that his 
client changed colour, and he 
suspected why. He was an Es- 
brough man, and he knew the 
history of Johnny Armstrong. 
He suspected now why Paul 
Bayliss trembled and shook before 
him. 

‘ You are not well, Mr. Bayliss; 
sit down.’ 

‘No; I am not well. I was 
ill all day yesterday, and I am 
worse to-day. They have 
taken copies, you said ? 

He sat down, and tried to pull 
himself together. 

‘Yes, they took them yester- 
day ; that is to say, young Clif- 
ton, who is acting for Armstrong, 
took them. You had better see 
your lawyer, Mr. Bayliss. A 
thing of this kind may be only a 
threat to extort money, though 
young Mr. Armstrong is not the 
man likely to do that.’ 

‘I am half mad, Ithink. What 
shall I do, Stewart? You know all 
about money, money. They want 
me to show my accounts of part- 
nership with Armstrong’s father. 
How can I? The books were 
burned in the fire that killed 
him.’ 

* Your offices were not burned.’ 

‘No; but my partner had 
taken the books home with him 
to examine. It was not usual 
for him to do that; but as we'd 
had a dispute, things were going 
badly with us both, he had the 
books with him—had taken them, 
in fact, the very afternoon, after 
office hours, when the fire oc- 
curred,’ 

‘Well, that is one thing. But 
why do they want to copy the 
title-deeds ? 
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‘I donot know. How should 
I know? 

‘Well, Mr. Bayliss, no one 
knows of this business except 
ourselves; and, as it is always 
delicate and dangerous work 
raking up old affairs, I should 
think you might compromise; a 
few hundreds or so are nothing to 
you. This young man is the son 
of his father ; he naturally wants 
to know what became of the 
family property. Take him into 
confidence, and make a friend of 
him.’ 

There was a look in the bank- 
er’s eyes which the millionaire 
did not like. Paul shook hands 
with him like some poor sup- 
pliant begging for help, and then 
he crept away, the clerks staring 
with wonder at his crestfallen 
look. 

The manager, when he was 
gone, sent for the hall-porter, an 
old man who had been a servant 
of the Bank for fifty years. 

He gave the man a few com- 
missions, and began to talk care- 
lessly to him. 

‘Did you see Mr. Bayliss this 
morning ?’ 

‘I did, sir; and very ill he 
looked. When I gave him the 
good-morning, he never answer- 
ed.’ 

‘Yes, he seems ill. But he’s 
getting on in age. How old is 
he? 


‘Paul Bayliss? Let me see. 


I am sixty-seven. Paul Bayliss 
must be a good ten years younger. 
Fifty-seven he is, I should say. 
Same age as poor Johnny Arm- 
strong.’ 

‘You remember the death of 
his partner, I suppose ? 

‘Lord, sir, as if it was yester- 
day! It was New Year time, 
and we'd had a busy time here 
with people all day long paying 
in and drawing out. Johnny 
Armstrong came just before the 
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shutters went up, and saw the 
manager. Poor fellow! It was 
four o'clock; and if he’d gone 
home to his wife he might have 
been alive to this day.’ 

‘Did he not go home to his 
wife, then ? 

‘No; he went back to his 
office, and then he went to the 
public-house, and there he stayed 
till he went home drunk at ten 
o'clock, and set fire to his house 
and burned the place down, and 
himself too.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mr. Stewart. ‘ You 
are sure he did not go home be- 
tween four and ten?’ 

‘Sure. Why, it was all in the 
inquest! Mr. Bayliss gave his 
evidence, and said so.’ 

‘Ah, did he? That will do.’ 

The bank-manager lay back and 
whistled softly. 

‘I very much fear, he said, 
with an admixture, in his expres- 
sion, of that joy which people feel 
at witnessing the woes of others, 
—‘I very much fear that we are 
going to have a pretty scandal. 
Paul Bayliss, founder of the Eng- 
lish Chicago, as they say in the 
papers, the king of ironmasters, 
the employer of thousands—he to 
whom thousands look for their 
daily bread as well as for their 
guidance and example — Paul 
Bayliss has been doing some- 
thing queer. Let us see these 
papers.’ 

He got the papers which were 
stopped, and turned over the 
pages. Among them was a con- 
veyance, as short and simple as 
such documents can be made. It 
gave Paul Bayliss Johnny Arm- 
strong’s last bit of land. 

The witnesses were Samuel 
Kislingbury, clerk to the parish- 
church, and Benjamin Bastable, 
lawyer’s clerk. It was dated a 
month before the death of Arm- 
strong. 

The manager took another op- 
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portunity of talking with the old 
porter. 

‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘you re- 
member all the old Esbrough peo- 

le,’ 
oe Bless you, sir ; yes, every one. 
Most of them here still, some up 
and some down.’ 

‘ Mostly up, I suppose.’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. There's 
myself and my boys, just like my 
old father and his boys. Where 
we are, there we stick. Some 
folk are like burrs, you know. 
Well, and some are like thistle- 
down, blown about the world 
and never knowing where to set- 
tle. Look at Benjamin Bastable 
now.’ 

‘Ay, ay. That is a strange 
name. Who is Benjamin Bas- 
table ? 

* He was a lawyer's clerk for one 
thing. He married Keziah Kis- 
lingbury, and then he turned ma- 
gician ; came down here with his 
wife just twelve years ago ; then 
he ran away and left her. Never 
heard of again, and his wife a lone 
woman to this day.’ 

‘ Thistledown—yes, like thistle- 
down. Bastable was a native of 
this place, I suppose ? 

*O, no; not an Esbrough chap 
at all. He came about two-and- 
twenty years ago, just after poor 
Johnny Armstrong died.’ 

He looked again at the deed. 
Bastable had only come to that 
town after the death of Armstrong. 
It was dated, as I have said, a 
month before the death. 

‘By the Lord, it’s a forgery, 
and a clumsy one !’ he said to him- 
self, ‘The Bank never examined 
it, and Bayliss, like a fool, never 
destroyed it.’ | 

Paul Bayliss resolved on a plan 
of action that evening, after a 
bottle and a half of port; his 
courage being thus screwed up to 
the point of taking the broadest 
ditches at a flying leap. 
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‘I will send for the boy to-mor- 
row,’ he said; ‘ we will have no 
more to do with lawyers. I will 
take him into partnership. He 
shall have what he wants. He 
shall have more than he wanis. 
By gad, he shall be a full part- 
ner in the whole concern! And 
he shall marry Ella if he likes. 
He cannot find out anything. I 
wrote it in an engrossing hand, I 
copied a deed word for word. I 
wrote the signatures so that the 
devil himself could not find out 
the difference. The clerk is dead, 
and Bastable gone away—dead 
too, likely. What have I to fear? 
It’s a bugbear. Bastable dead ? 
Of course he is dead. He went 
to America with the money I gave 
him. He told me that if he 
wanted any more he should write 
to me, and he hasn’t written. Of 
course he is dead, long ago. And 
a good thing too.’ 

- Then he drank another glass of 
port, and began to walk up and 
down the room. 

‘Why should not Armstrong be 
my partner? He is the son of 
my former partner. And why 
shouldn't I let him marry Ella, if 
I like? It’sa good match on both 
sides; we'll call it a love-match, 
and young Perrymont may go 
after that Norah girl.’ 

He went into the drawing- 
room, where Ella was sitting alone. 

‘Yes, dear. Don’t ask me how 
I am, because it worries and does 
no good. I’m ill, but I daresay 
I shall be better soon. Give me 
a cup of tea, will you? 

He sat down and sighed wearily, 
looking round the great splendid 
room, in one corner of which his 
daughter sat like a fairy in a 
glade. All these glories threat- 
ened to depart from him, like a 
dream. 

‘I am getting old, Ella,’ he 
said, forgetting the tea. ‘I am 
getting old. Don’t interrupt me, 
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child. I have been thinking of 
taking a partner.’ 

‘ Yes, papa.’ 

‘I sometimes think that young 
Armstrong would be the right 
man to succeed me. The son of 
my old friend and partner, you 
know. Who fitter? We were 
not always so rich as we are now, 
Ella, though you may not remem- 
ber it.’ 

‘I remember it well, papa—the 
little house in—’ 

‘There, there ; we need not be 
so minute. We were poor and 
we are rich, that isenough. I will 
talk to Armstrong to-morrow. It 
is almost time, Ella, to find you a 
partner too.’ 

*O papa, I am in no hurry.’ 

‘Right, Ella, right. The man 
I mean is—is—but I will not tell 
you his name. Go to bed, my 
dear, and dream of wedding-bells 
and orange-blossoms.’ 

‘ And you, papa, will dream of 
getting better, will you not? 

‘I will dream that I am well 
again. Ha, ha! there is nothing 
the matter with me, nothing at 
all. Only a little spasm now and 
then. Good-night, Ella, good- 
night.’ 

The girl went away. 

Presently her father went to 
bed too. 

In the room of the girl, dainty 
= pretty hangings and costly 
triflés, a little head in a whirl 
with the strange thing that was 
going to happen to her. In the 
other, a massive apartment, where 
a huge four-poster with immense 
curtains .stood in the centre of a 
room filled with massive ma- 
hogany furniture, Paul Bayliss 
lying asleep and dreaming heavily. 

He has not extinguished the 
lights, which are turned down low 
enough to cast deep shadows 
across the room. The sleeping, 
gross red face is purple as he 
moves it deeper in the pillow; 


the veins stand out in the dim 
light like black ropes upon his 
forehead ; his hands are stretched 
out upon the bed and clutch the 
sheet. Paul Bayliss is faraway from 
his splendid mansion. Curiously 
enough, he is in spirit sitting up- 
right, looking about him. He 
knows thatit is night, but somehow 
he sees clearly. He thinks he is in 
a small and narrow room, the walls 
of which are whitewashed ; above 
him is a little window with bars 
across it; he is sitting on a mat- 
tress spread over a bench; there 
is a Bible at his elbow ; he won- 
ders where he is. Then he hears 
footsteps outside ; a rap comes at 
his door. 

‘Number a hundred and twenty- 
eight.’ 

‘Here,’ he replies mechanically ; 
and then he remembers suddenly 
that he is in prison. 

In prison; Paul Bayliss the 
millionaire in prison. 

His position, the judge re- 
marked, only aggravated the of- 
fence. He had gone on twelve 
years enjoying the proceeds of his 
crime. He had grown enormously 
rich through that crime ; he had 
through that crime attained to an 
eminence that made his fall only 
the more signal, and ought to make 
his punishment the more exem- 
plary. The boy who was the 
rightful owner of all that he pos- 
sessed was working, a common 
apprentice with the rest, in his 
works. For him he had done 
nothing. Nay, more, when the 
boy returned from the Continent, 
and timidly offered to make him 
still richer at the price of a small 
share in the new formation of 
wealth, he had driven him away 
with words of contempt. The 
jury had not the power of bring- 
ing in another verdict. The evi- 
dence of the crime was complete. 
First, there was the absence of the 
legal technicalities, owing to the 
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This Son of Vulcan. 


pretended deed being a slavish 
copy. Then there was the wit- 
ness of the expert, who swore that 
the signatures were all written by 
the same hand; then the testi- 
mony of Keziah Bastable, who 
swore that her husband was not 
in Esbrough at the time of the sig- 
nature ; and lastly—the most dam- 
ning circumstance of all— the 
water-mark in the paper was of 
more recent date. Truly, as the 
counsel for the prosecution ob- 
served, the prisoner was a clumsy 
forger. It was evident that this 
was his first crime. It was the 
act of an avenging Providence 
that he seemed to have actually 
forgotten the existence of the for- 
gery, when he might any day have 
removed all evidence of the crime. 
The judge had gone on to point 
out to the public that a long 
course of selfish indulgence—it 
seemed an unusual line for a judge 
to take—had not only blinded the 
moral perception of the prisoner, 
but also probably partially de- 
stroyed his memory. At any mo- 
ment he might have taken away 
the deeds and destroyed the for- 
gery, when, no copy being in ex- 
istence, he might have laughed at 
the law. Any day might bring 
his destruction, And as if it 
were not enough that all this 
array of witnesses should appear 
against him, at the last moment, 
during the trial, the man Bastable 
himself had appeared and sworn 
that he had never signed any such 
deed ; had sworn, besides, that he 
had himself discovered the vein of 
iron on the property, and had 
taken three thousand pounds as 
a reward out of the first profits 
made, on the condition of going 
away. It was rare indeed, the 
judge said, that the annals of crime 
offered an instance so remarkable 
of infatuation. He should say 
little more to aggravate the misery 
and remorse of the prisoner, but 
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would sentence him to ten years’ 
penal servitude. 

Fool that he had been! Fool 
at every point. With the game 
in his own hand, the cards all 
trumps, and but one wrong card, 
he had deliberately played it. 

Ten years. Ten years to be 
locked up, silent and alone in a 
whitewashed cell; ten years to 
have no society but the chaplain, 
no change but the Sunday chapel, 
no book but the Bible—it would 
drive him mad. He seemed to 
rise and prowl up and down the 
little room. No pleasure, no joy, 
no pride of life any more; and 
when he came out of his prison 
hiding in oblivion for the rest of 
his days. 

‘I shall be sixty-seven !’ he an- 
swered. ‘I shall be sixty-seven, 
and an old man. Ella will hate 
me; not one of my friends will 
speak to me. It is bad now— 
but, O my God, it will be 
worse then! Ten years to wait! 
Perhaps a ticket-of-leave. And 
this the second day ! 

He awoke with a groan, the 
beads standing on his forehead ; 
awoke and sat upright in his bed, 
and looked round with a wild 
stare. 

He saw only the white walls of 
his cell; the familiar furniture of 
his own room was as a dream ; he 
was asleep still, and beside him 
stood the ghost of his dead part- 
ner. 

‘Paul,’ said poor Johnny, ‘I 
was a bad man, and I wasted 
everything in drink. But you 
had my bit of land left, and you 
had the boy. You have made 
that money, too; could you not 
have paid it back to him, at least 
with some of the interest? It’s 
too late now. We are both sin- 
ners, Paul, but you are the worst. 
I never deserted a friend ; I never 
forged a deed ; I never turned my 
back upon the poor; I paid my 
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debts. Now you are in prison, 
Paul—in prison for ten long years. 
You will have to work all day; 
you will be alone all night; you 
will have no drink, and I shall 
come and sit with you, when there 
is no one to interrupt us, and I 


Under the Willows. 


will talk to you, Paul Bayliss, for 
the sake of old times.’ 

With a wild tossing of his arms, 
the wretched man awoke, and 
found it was but two o'clock, and 
that it was all a dream. 


(To be continued.) 





UNDER THE WILLOWS. 


I, 


*Neatu the willows by the mill-stream, with the summer sun above, 
His gold light above me beaming, I am dreaming of my love ; 
*Neath the green leaves, ‘neath the green leaves, ‘neath the brookside 


willow-tree, 


I am dreaming of my true love: doth my true love dream of me ? 


Il. 


They call me a fair beauty, say mine eyes make others’ dim ; 
If I glory in that beauty, ’tis for him, it is for him! 
He calls me the bright loadstar, the bright jewel of his life ; 
Doth he think it will be Eden to me to be his wife? 


Il. 


My darling, O my darling, the world may call me fair ; 

But take me to thy heart, love, and hold, O, hold me there ! 
Mine eyes to thine, dear, looking—my head upon thy breast ; 
So shall we build together our sweet, our own home-nest ! 


ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
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‘NEE SMITH.’ 


By Frorence Witrorp, avrnor or ‘Nice. Barrram'’s Ipet,’ ‘ Vivra,’ etc. 


——_— 


Near to one of the smaller Rhine 
cities stood, about two years ago, a 
picturesque tumble-down building, 
mounted upon a hill, and known as 
Schloss Pfannigstein. It had be- 
longed to the Von Pfannigstein 
family for centuries, and the city 
people looked on it with considera- 
ble veneration, and talked of going 
up to the Castle as if it were 
only next best to going to Court. 
In this venerable abode dwelt the 
widowed Frau von Pfannigstein 
and her only son, with just two 
or three old servants of the Caleb 
Balderstone type; and to an Eng- 
lish person there certainly seemed 
nothing very grand or imposing 
in the castle ménage. The Frau 
herself was rather a fine-looking 
old lady, who could be very mag- 
nificent upon occasion with here- 
ditary finery, but who ordinarily 
went about the house with a 
cambric handkerchief tied over 
her head, and her dress looped up 
after a fashion which looked as if 
it meant business, The Herr von 
Pfannigstein was a tall aristo- 
cratic young man, with a great 
deal of long light hair, and rather 
sentimental blue eyes, and a ge- 
neral air of having smoked too 
much and not having had enough 
to do nor enough to eat of a solid 
kind. He had been to a German 
university, and had studied ma- 
thematics and rhetoric and moral 
philosophy, and had fought one or 


two duels (with swords) in which’ 


nobody had been much hurt, and 

had conducted himself quite like 

the accepted type of a ‘ Bursch’ 

m every respect. After that he 
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had served in the German army 
for a year at his own expense, 
and being thus, like other ‘ Ein- 
jabrige,’ released from the obli- 
gations of further military service, 
had now come back to live on his 
estate, which was of the smallest ; 
and having no particular employ- 
ment beyond walking through his 
vineyards and fields occasionally, 
or riding down to the town, had 
been obliged to fall back on his 
mental resources, and had taken 
to the composition of small poems 
on a great variety of subjects. 
They were such as to make one 
think. of the Frenchman’s com- 
ment on another poet, ‘ Il a beau- 
coup la ;’ and by examining them 
week by week one could have told 
exactly what book he had been 
reading last. German unity was 
a very prevailing topic, and by 
that one could tell that he read 
the newspapers. Sometimes he 
got patriotic and war-like, and 
then he produced vile imitations 
of Koérner’s ‘Sword Song ; some- 
times he was metaphysical, and 
then the verses were like little bits 
of the second book of ‘ Faust’ 
diluted; more often he was sen- 
timental, and wrote lines to ‘ Lili,’ 
to ‘Clarchen,’ &c., which bore a 
distant likeness to some of Goethe’s 
earlier poems, and a stronger re- 
semblance to Goethe’s host of imi- 
tators. All this passed the time 
agreeably, but there was one great 
drawback to his thorough enjoy- 
ment of it, and that was that he 
had no one to whom he could show 
his poems when they were finished. 
There was his mother certainly, 
N 
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but she was not poetical, and had 
never been known to like anything 
that rhymed, except a few really 
good hymns, such as ‘ Ein’ feste 
Burg.’ He was not ambitious of 
publicity ; the Von Pfannigsteins 
had their own peculiar dignity, and 
had never aspired to shine in the 
literary world. What he would 
have liked would have been to 
have a few copies of his gems 
privately printed, and send them 
to his college friends and _ their 
sisters; but this, like many other 
small luxuries, he could not afford. 
He did send a few in manuscript 
to one favoured friend, with whom 
he kept up a voluminous corre- 
spondence of a kind which would 
have made a young Englishman 
stare; but as this friend could 
produce articles quite identical, he 
perhaps scarcely appreciated them 
with sufficient intensity. 

The interchange of sentiment in 
their letters, though, was certainly 
delightful. They both said a great 
deal about their ‘ Innere,’ which 
seemed to give them much more 
trouble than one would have sup- 
posed from their placid exteriors, 
and they both described ‘ soul-con- 
flicts,’ ‘struggles of the cloud- 
aspiring element’ within them, and 
other mysterious mental processes 
which seemed to lead to nothing 
in particular, but which were very 
\gratifying to record nevertheless. 
Still, even this was not altogether 
satisfying, and the young Herr 
had been suffering from ennui 
considerably for several months, 
when a diversion came in a sudden 
and unexpected shape. 

In a flat of one of the city 
houses—in the most aristocratic 
quarter, be it mentioned — lived 
a certain Fraulein yon Knebel, a 
withered old maid of unimpeacha- 
ble lineage, who, like her friends 
the Von Pfannigsteins, possessed 
little of this world’s gear—-so little, 
indeed, that she could barely pay 


her rent and provide for her own 
subsistence; and as it was impos- 
sible that a Von Knebel should go 
into less aristocratic, and therefore 
cheaper lodgings, she made what 
she esteemed a lighter sacrifice, 
and consented to receive a young 
English lady of good fortune to 
board with her, in return for a 
handsome equivalent. This young 
lady was an orphan ; she was one- 
and-twenty, and her name was 
Leonora Smith. She had been 
living for the last year or two with 
her guardian and his wife, and had 
come abroad with them; but they 
were not people whom she could 
thoroughly like, and now that she 
was of age she was glad of an 
excuse for getting away from 
them ; so, when they decided on 
returning to England, she ap- 
nounced her intention of remaining 
a year in Germany to study the 
language, and, accordingly, had 
become domesticated in the unex- 
ceptionable society of the Fraulein 
von Knebel, through whom she 
speedily became acquainted with the 
Von Pfannigsteins. She was about 
the middle height, with a rounded 
figure, a small head, a short 
characteristic face, broad low brow, 
from which the dark hair was 
brushed away, small straight nose, 
and wonderfully sweet mouth—not 
remarkably small, but with such 
red lips and such a way of looking 
pretty when she laughed or-held it 
a little open with a kind of eager 
pause between her animated re- 
marks. Some people thought her 
complexion too dark, and others 
thought her eyebrows too straight, 
but there could not be two opinions 
about her eyes: they were very 
large and very dark, with a beau- 
tiful vivid light in them, and black 
curling lashes, and they were 80 
wonderfully expressive that some- 
how they seemed rather wasted 
on common life. Ruprecht von 
Pfannigstein could never quite re- 
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concile himself to the thought that 
those glorious looks were lavished 
on Fraulein von Knebel and Friiu- 
Jein von Knebel’s cat, though 
he could recognise the use of 
them when directed towards him- 
self. 

‘Some stewed prunes, dear 
Fraulein? would the old lady say 
to her young charge—in German, 
of course. 

‘None, thank you, gracious 
Fraulein,’ would the young lady 
reply, in the same language, veil- 
ing her dislike to that article of 
food under the most sweet arch 
glance of deprecating gratitude 
from those wonderful eyes. It 
was the sort of look that would 
have melted the heart of a tyrant 
in one of Ruprecht’s ballads. 
What could be the possible use 
of it to an aged spinster with 
prosaic views ? 

Perhaps it was partly by way of 
giving Leonora a legitimate em- 
ployment for her eyes—which, be 
it observed, she did not use to flirt 
with, but only to lend emphasis to 
her words—that Herr von Pfan- 
nigstein took to frequenting the 
old Friiulein’s drawing-room ; for 
my own part, however, I think his 
chief motive at first was that he 
might glide into sufficient intimacy 
to find an excuse for introducing 
his poems. You will set him down 
as very vain and egotistical, but he 
was not more so than other young 
men, only he did so want a sympa- 
thising audience, and the Fraulein 
von Schmidt, as he flatteringly 
called her, had without doubt a 
poetic nature, and would under- 
stand ‘soul-conflicts ; else why 
those marvellous eyes, with their 
magical changes? One day he 
did get so far as to show her a 
few of his verses. There was one 
piece in particular, called ‘ Leonore,’ 
which he spouted with much enthu- 
siasm, and which began somewhat 
in this way : 
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‘In the cloud-capp'd land of dreams, 


Where the rainbow -lustre streams, 
Flits thy dating shape before, 
Beck’ning, luring evermore, 

To an unapproached shore 

Full of mysteries of yore, 

Leonore !” 

There was a great deal more of 
it, but as it never explained what 
the mysteries were, nor how the 
shore came to be full of them—nor 
how, indeed, a shore could be full 
of anything—nor what the dancing 
shape’s object was in luring him 
there, I think you will forgive me 
if I content myself with this one 
extract. Leonora heard it to the 
end, and then, in her pretty broken 
sentences, she answered, ‘ It sounds 
very nice, and I like to hear the 
grand German gutturals as you 
roll them forth, but I haven’t the 
least notion what it is about. Do 
tell me.’ 

‘You do not thoroughly com- 
prehend the language yet, perhaps, 
Frinlein.’ 

‘Not thoroughly, but I under- 
stood the grammatical sense of 
every word of your poem. It is 
the general sense—the intention— 
which I could not gather.’ 

‘The not-to-be-spoken-in-words, 
but soul-to-soul-uttered truths of 
creation are what I have attempted 
to breathe forth in these lines,’ said 
the poet ardently, heaping words 
together into gigantic adjectives, 
which puzzled the young English 
girl not a little. She glanced at 
him with a touch of disdain, but 
he looked so sincere and innocent 
that she could not find it in her 
heart to do anything worse than 
smile. 

‘ You too have known soul-needs, 
dear Friiulein? he asked eagerly, 
bending forward, with his candid 
blue eyes lifted to her face, and his 
long hair tossed back on his shoul- 
ders, leaving his really fine brow 
clear. 


‘We English people do not 
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speak of such things, except, per- 
haps, to our clergyman,’ said she, 
with some surprise. 

‘Ah, pardon me, I do not 
speak of things of which the Herr 
Pastor would be the best judge; I 
speak of that soul-cry which is 
common to all humanity, which 
vibrates not through Christendom 
alone, but through all space.’ 

She did not understand him in 
the least, but her eyes looked glo- 
riously intelligent, and the latent 
spark of amusement in them did 
not strike him. He launched forth 
into an oration which seemed to 
begin in the Garden of Eden and 
end with German unity, but all 
she knew of it was that the tran- 
sition was brought about without 
profanity and quite in good faith ; 
she could not pretend to follow the 
argument. ‘German unity!’ she 
said, with beautiful scorn ; ‘ what 
an amount of claptrap is talked 
about that nowadays! Forgive 
me, Herr von Pfannigstein, but I 
do like deeds so much better than 
words, and I cannot understand 
how people who love their Father- 
land deep down in their heart can 
talk so much about it.’ 

‘It is natural to talk of what 
we are constantly thinking about,’ 
said he, not unreasonably; ‘ but 
it is not often, Friiulein, that my 
thoughts find expression in spoken 
Words: it is in my poetry that I 
venture to pour forth all my soul. 
Do you never feel the need for 
some such outlets for the thoughts, 
the emotions which burn within 
you? 

‘I believe it is more my nature 
to let them burn on in silence,’ 
she answered, with a still steady 
light in her eyes, in which the 
latent force and depth of her 
character seemed expressed ; ‘ but 
then, you see, I am not a poet ; I 
never produced anything in my life 
but the merest doggerel.’ 

‘Perhaps it was your modesty 


that made you esteem it such; if 
you would deign to show me your 
verses, my Fraulein !’ 

‘Thanks! but they are burnt 
long ago !’ she said merrily, ‘ and 
I have ceased even to wish to be 
a poet ; though if I had the power 
I should like to write a ballad, a 
really noble ballad, such as some 
of your poets have written, and 
which are known and sung wher- 
ever the language is spoken. It 
should be plaintive, of course, but 
I should try and put the real truth 
in it, the political truth of this pre- 
sent time.’ 

‘ Ah, Fraulein ! if I might show 
you my ode to German unity ! 

‘I am afraid I should not pro- 
perly appreciate it. I feel a 
wicked little impatience of that 
hackneyed subject, and a desire to 
say “‘ German fiddlestick !” ’ 

He seemed struck dumb by 
her temerity, but she swept him 
up such a lovely deprecating look 
from under her long eyelashes 
that his indignation melted. 

‘ Would you have me forget my 
nationality, Fraulein? he asked, 
rather piteously. 

* Not at all; there is nothing I 
admire so much as real patriotism.’ 

‘The Von Pfannigsteins have 
always been patriotic,’ said he, 
with serene self-satisfaction ; ‘ the 
representative of an ancient house 
can scarcely be otherwise.’ 

‘ But you don’t think patriotism 
an exclusive privilege of the aristo- 
cracy, do you, Herr? You admit 
that it is the right and the duty of 
us all, even though one may not 
be a “von,” but only plain Smith 
or Jones like me,’ 

Ruprecht looked at her with 
sudden anxiety. 

‘In your country there are no 
“vons,” I understand, Friulein; 
but you are, without doubt, noble. 
That English Herr who was here 
the other day is your relation, 8 
he not?’ 
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‘Lord Ashcombe? No, he is a 
—a friend !’ And Leonora blushed 
beautifully. 

‘But you have a castle, my 
Fraulein; you have named it to 
me. Hein / how was it you 
called it ? 

‘ Woodlands ? That is my guard- 
ian’s country place; it is not a 
castle, nor is it mine. What good 
would a castle be to me? If one 
were Gitz von Berlichingen, in- 
deed !’ 

‘Fraulein,’ said he proudly, ‘ I 
am not Gitz of the Iron Hand 
myself, yet Schloss Pfannigstein is 
as dear to me as the apple of my 
eye.’ 

‘Ah! but you are a Von Pfan- 
nigstein, you see,” she replied, with 
a touch of that playful malice 
which the slow German never un- 
derstood ; ‘ whereas I am a bour- 
geoise Smith, with my money in 
the funds, and neither hereditary 


lands nor hereditary title.’ 
Ruprecht gave a long sigh, the 


beginning of a ‘soul-conflict’ 
much more severe than any he 
had yet gone through. Ah, by 
what terrible fatality was it that 
this bright young creature, with 
her grace and beauty, her air of 
refinement and fashion, and, better 
than all, those imperial eyes that 
were like a king’s daughter’s in a 
ballad, was yet not noble; that 
she, so endowed, could not boast of 
a ‘von’ or its English equivalent, 
but was plain dourgeoise Smith, 
and by consequence all unfit to 
mate with a Von Pfannigstein ? 
He went home altéré, as a 
Frenchman would have said, and 
wrote a poem on the world being 
all ajar, and Nature’s fabled order 
a ‘soul-perplexing chaos ;’ which 
merely meant to say that Leonora, 
who ought to have had the aristo- 
cracy of birth as well as of beauty, 
had been born without the ‘von,’ 
but which, of course, said nothing 
of the kind out plainly, but in- 
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volved itself in such words as 
‘immensities,’ ‘ world - thunders,’ 
and ‘lightning-desolations,’ and 
brought out heavy artillery to do 
duty for crackers. He tried to 
keep away from Friulein von 
Knebel’s drawing-room, and suc- 
ceeded for a time, but he was very 
miserable. He eschewed the city 
altogether, and wandered about 
his estate, en grand seigneur, but 
the occupation was not cheering. 
The autumn vintage had been a 
failure, the other crops had proved 
almost equally unprofitable, and 
the Von Pfannigstein coffers were 
emptier than ever ; so the peasants 
who depended on the young Herr 
for work and pay were badly off 
indeed. Ruprecht was even more 
sorry for them than for himself; 
he repaid the feudal feeling with 
which they looked up to him by 
a protecting care for their interests, 
and was too good-hearted not to 
find his inability to give them 
substantial help the sorest burden 
which his poverty entailed. He 
was a little vain and preposter- 
ously proud, but he was not a 
bad young man, after all, nor 
heartless in the least. There was 
scant cheer in the peasants’ huts 
that winter, but the inhabitants 
of Schloss Pfannigstein themselves 
fared little better. Leonora, when 
she now and then caught a glimpse 
of Ruprecht, saw that his aristo- 
cratic features looked more sharply 
cut than ever, and that his pale 
face was beginning to wear the 
look of an illuminati, but could 
not, of course, guess how much of 
this was owing to an unvaried 
diet of soupe maigre and Sauer- 
kraut, added to present distress of 
mind and anxiety about the future. 
The distress in the peasants’ cot- 
tages did come to her knowledge. 
She used to take long walks up 
the hillside accompanied by her 
maid, and in their wanderings 
they made acquaintance with many 
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flaxen-haired, flabby little Ger- 
mans, and heard from them sad 
stories of want and misery. She 
did what she could for them in a 
quiet way. She bought more 
bead purses than she could ever 
hope to use if she lived to the age 
of Methuselah, and invested in 
bundreds of pairs of knitted socks, 
which she sent home to England 
for the poor in her guardian’s 
parish. She got orders for some 
from English friends, and set even 
the men knitting, as they can do 
upon occasion. In those peasant 
dwellings the young English Frau- 
lein was welcomed as a messenger 
of help and comfort. She did it 
all as secretly as possible, not from 
humility only, but because she 
could not bear Ruprecht to know 
that a Von Pfannigstein’s tenants 
had been assisted by the bour- 
geoise English girl. When Friau- 


lein von Knebel made her periodi- 


cal visits to the Castle, Leonora 
now rarely consented to accompany 
her. One may have a little 
‘proper pride’ of one’s own, even 
when one’s name is Smith. 

But Ruprecht did get to know 
a good deal of what she had done, 
and was more troubled by it than 
he cared to show. It was not for 
nothing that he heard his people 
speak of her as ‘the Fraulein with 
the angel-face and the open hand 
= queen ;’ nor was it for nothing, 
either, that he heard Lord Ash- 
combe had come back to the city, 
and was often to be seen in that 
particular arm-chair near Friiulein 
von Knebel’s window in which he 
had passed so many happy hours. 
The English ‘ milord’ had doubtless 
forgotten what he owed to himself 
and all those noble milords his 
ancestors ; he was not duly main- 
taining the dignity of his ‘von,’ 
but still he was a very enviable 
man. 

Ruprecht began heartily to wish 
that that ‘ von’ were not so rigorous 


in its demands upon himself. He 
became older in this time of trou- 
ble; he left off writing wishy- 
washy verses, and began to turn 
his attention to more practical 
matters. When the spring came 
he went on a visit to some friends 
at Berlin, and Frau von Pfannig- 
stein began to talk mysteriously 
about ‘my son’s future career,’ as 
if he were about to seek some 
profession instead of contenting 
himself as heretofore with the 
barren dignity of his unprofitable 
landed-proprietorship. 

When Leonora and he met 
again it was towards the end of 
July, and war with France had 
been declared, and all Germany 
was ringing with enthusiastic pat- 
riotism. One could tell that Ru- 
precht had caught the infection 
by the change in his bearing and 
expression, even more than by the 
change in his dress, which was 
now that of an officer in the 
Landwehr. 

As he entered Friiulein von 
Knebel’s door Lord Ashcombe went 
out of it, and Leonora was leaning 
back in her chair with her eyes 
shut, and a strange look of pain 
and languor upon her face. 

‘O, don’t come back " she said 
wearily, hearing the manly tread ; 
‘indeed I have nothing more to 
say.’ 

‘ Friiulein—’ began Ruprecht 
hesitatingly. 

She looked up. Oh, it is well 
to shut one’s eyes when the open- 
ing is like sunrise. ‘Herr vou 
Pfannigstein !’— with a lovely 
blush. ‘Ah, I did not know it 
was you.’ 

‘No! I am quite a stranger 
here, Fraulein; but I—I felt I 
could not join the army without 
seeing you once more. You look 
pale ; is my visit ill-timed ?’ 

‘Not at all. Iam a little tired, 
but it is nothing; people are 
urging me to get back to England 
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at once now that war has broken 
out, and I am wilful enough to 
want to stay here. You have a 
paper in your hand, I see; have 
you brought me some poetry ?” 

‘It is a ballad. I hesitate to 
trouble you with it, my Fraulein ; 
but I thought perhaps you would 
let me leave it with you “zum 
Denkmal.” It owes its inspiration 
to you.’ And too embarrassed to 
say more, he began to read. 

‘Ah, that is indeed good,’ she 
said when he had finished ; ‘ wor- 
thy to take its place by Nikolaus 
Becker's “German Rhine.” How 
I like your saying that the Father- 
land belongs to all, and that the 
poorest peasant has a share in its 
renown, and should be ready to die 
for it! Mein Herr, you will pub- 
lish this ?” 

‘I do not know about that, 
Fraulein’ said he, growing mo- 
dest now that he had really done 
something good. ‘ It is a delight- 
ful surprise to me to find that you 
care for it. When I began to read 
it to my mother, she interrupted 
.me at the third line, like Jean 
Paul's pastor’s wife, to ask whe- 
ther I had a nail in my boot, or 
how else I could account for the 
large holes she had to mend in my 
socks.’ 

‘Nevertheless, she is going to 
spare you for her country’s sake, 
is she not? said Leonora, with a 
smile, 

‘Yes, she consents to my fight- 
ing for my country, and it does 
not matter if she sees no use in 
my writing for it.’ 

‘Ah, but I want this ballad to 
be known and sung; it has a 
splendid ring in it. Are you really 
going to give it to me, Herr? 

‘For your album? Yes, gra- 
cious Fraulein, with the utmost 
pleasure,’ 

‘For my album! No! and her 
Scorn was magnificent; ‘but will 
you trust me with it? May I do 
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as I like with it? We are friends, 
are we not?—though my name is 
Smith.’ 

Ruprecht coloured high, and 
stroked his fair moustache. ‘ You 
must not think of that, Fraulein. 
See, I call you by it—Mees Smith.’ 
With that grand air of his it was 
irresistibly comic. She threw back 
her little head and laughed, and 
her laughter was delicious. 

‘I never liked my name so well 
before,’ she said. ‘I did not know 
it could sound so quaint.’ 

‘ Friulein, forgive me; I pre- 
sume perhaps, but is it true that 
you are about to change it? The 
English milord—’ 

‘ Even friendship does. not give 
one the right to ask such ques- 
tions, Herr von Pfannigstein,’ she 
said, drawing herself up. 

That a woman with no ancestors 
worth mentioning could speak like 
that, could look like that, astonish- 
ed the young Herr not a little. 
He tumbled into the world-chaos 
again, and only extricated himself 
by the thought that she was cer- 
tainly going to marry the milord, 
and was armed already with mi- 
lady’s dignity. It did serve to 
bring things back to their balance, 
but it sent him wild with jealousy 
notwithstanding. 

‘ Ah, pardon me,’ he stammered 
in agitation. ‘If I ask, it is be- 
cause [ am unhappy, because a 
heart-wounding destiny seems in 
store for me ; and you—’ 

‘Can have nothing to do with 
the destiny of a Von Pfannigstein, 
so why speak of it to me, Herr, 
unless indeed you desire my sym- 
pathy? I will listen with interest 
to anything you care to tell me ; of 
myself I have nothing to tell.’ 

‘I may tell you my heart-secret, 
you will not tell me yours. I un- 
derstand, Friiulein. Well, here 
is mine, I can no longer keep it 
back, The English Herr is not 
the only one who loves you. I 
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offer you the heart of a Von Pfan- 
nigstein.’ 

‘In exchange for the heart of a 
Smith? O, for shame, Herr! 
you forget your pedigree.’ 

She was mockingly beautiful, 
and as proud as any ‘ von’ of them 
all. 

‘ Fraulein, I venerate my an- 
cestry, but why should I sacrifice 
to it lifeand love? You have been 
to me as a holy inspiration, and I 
see now, if never before, that I 
raise rather than lower myself in 
loving you,’ 

‘Then it is the man who loves 
me, not the Von Pfannigstein,’ she 
said ; and never had he seen her 
eyes so glorious. ‘As true man 
and true knight I accept your 
love.’ 

Did ever warrior fall down and 
kiss the fair hands of a king’s 
daughter with more devotion than 
the young German noble bent be- 
fore Leonora Smith? 

‘And you will give me your 
ballad? shesaid. ‘ Ruprecht, you 
shall be famous yet !’ 

So she had her ambition? O, 
yes, and the innate nobility which 
excels all other. When Ruprecht 
went to the war she joined one of 
the noble Red Cross bands and 
ministered to the wounded; and 
when spirits drooped she cheered 
them with Ruprecht’s ballad, and 
when her own was desolate she 
comforted it with Ruprecht’s love. 
Even if he had fallen in battle, 
she would not have regretted her 
choice, never have ceased to dwell 
with joy on the few brief moments 
which followed her acceptance of 
Ruprecht’s offering— never have 
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wished that she had returned to 
England as Lady Ashcombe, and 
left her poor proud German lover 
to console himself as best he might. 
He was no mere sentimental strip- 
ling now, this Herr von Pfannig- 
stein ; he was a man, and she had 
helped to make him one ; she would 
never have wished the work un- 
done ever if nothing but loss and 
grief to herself had come out of it 
all. But Ruprecht lived to come 
home in March, and Leonora and 
he were married in April; and if 
you could see Schloss Pfannigstein 
now—still in its old place on the 
hill, and still picturesque, but no 
longer to be described as tumble- 
down—you would marvel at the 
change that a few short months 
have produced. ‘The Friulein 
with the angel-face’ retains her 
place in the peasants’ hearts, 
though now she is spoken of with 
respectful awe as the ‘ ehrwiirdige 
Frau,’ and Ruprecht is convinced 
that those wonderful eyes have 
found their vocation in life; for 
they are gracious and beaming to 
guests and to the poor as the eyes 
of the chatelaine of Schloss Pian- 
nigstein ought to be, they are 
loving to her husband like every 
true woman’s, and they are elo- 
quent and inspired and full of high- 
souled meaning when great themes 
are spoken of, such as are dear to 
Ruprecht’s heart. If he does not 
serve his country as faithfully in 
peace as he did in war it will not be 
his wife’s fault, and for my part I 
think that the ancestral portraits 
of the Von Pfannigsteins !ook down 
on the young pair benignantly, 
though Leonora was ‘ née Smith.’ 
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My first visit—a very short one— 
to the ex-capital of Nassau dates 
as far back as 1838; but it was 
not until 1862 that I became for 
several years a tolerably constant 
frequenter of the Taunus valley ; 
not, be it premised, from any 
hygienic motive, but simply in 
accordance with the dictates of my 
fancy. Wiesbaden was then at the 
zenith of its prosperity, the gay 
and brilliant resort of pleasure- 
seekers of every degree ; but pos- 
sessing, in contradistinction to the 
neighbouring spas, certain features 
peculiarly its own, less cosmo- 


politan than Homburg, less aristo- 
cratic than Baden or Ems, it had 
its particular public, a public essen- 
tially bourgeois and unmistakably 


German. Here and there you 
might come across a stray Rus- 
sian, or, more rarely still, an 
isolated Frenchman ; now and then 
the attentive ear might catch 
the nasal twang of a Yankee, 
or the familiar accents of our own 
vernacular; but, as a rule, the 
great majority of the community, 
from Herr Baron yon Wellens, 
president of the local Hades, down 
to his snuffy myrmidons and the 
shabby card-pricking punters, were 
natives almost to a man. 

This extraordinary predominance 
of the Teutonic element was espe- 
cially observable on Sundays and 
holidays, when half the town of 
Mainz and the entire Juden-Gasse 
of Frankfort seemed to have given 
each other rendezvous on the plat- 
form of the railway station, and in 
the various paths and alleys lead- 
ing to the Kursaal. On these oc- 


casions landlords of hotels and 
burly tavern-keepers were at their 
wits’ end how to supply the ever- 
increasing locust-like swarm of in- 
vaders with the necessary proven- 
der; the gardens of the Anlage 
were thronged with whole tribes 
of black-eyed Israelite damsels in 
fabulously showy toilettes, escorted 
by hook-nosed youths with dazzling 
waistcoats and stupendous cigars, 
giggling, chattering, and screaming 
in every known and unknown dia- 
lect and diapason, until the affright- 
ed invalids in their Bata-chairs 
imagined Pandemonium to have 
broken loose, and were wheeled 
back to their lodgings as rapidly 
as the attendant Dienstmann could 
hurry them. 

And yet, notwithstanding these 
periodical drawbacks, Wiesbaden 
was and is a most attractive spot, 
and glorious head-quarters for ex- 
cursion lovers. Its situation is 
delightful, in the midst of a fertile 
valley, almost within sight of the 
Rhine, and bounded on the left by 
the wooded range of Taunus moun- 
tains ; looking towards Castel, the 
eye is gladdened by a pleasant vista 
of waving cornfields, while imme- 
diately behind the town lie the 
sequestered gardens of the Nero- 
thal. It is, moreover, easy of ac- 
cess ; every steamer ploughing its 
way up the river discharges part 
of its living cargo at the adjoining 
quay of Bieberich; an hour's jour- 
ney by rail conveys the traveller to 
Frankfort, and half that time to 
Mainz; and even in picturesque 
Rhineland prettier and more varied 
scenery is seldom to be found than 
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along the line skirting the water’s 
edge by St. Goar and Assmanns- 
hausen to Lahneck, and from 
thence to Ems. 

The town itself, some of the 
older quarters excepted, is well 
and regularly built; the leading 
thoroughfares are wide, and in 
many cases shaded by overhanging 
trees, forming extensive and agree- 
able promenades, The theatre, 
situated at the extremity of the 
alley leading from the station, and 
supported by a carefully selected 
company, enjoys a high local re- 
putation ; and few places of equal 
size boast a greater number of 
really excellent hotels, the best be- 
ing the Nassauer Hof, the Quatre 
Saisons (familiarly known as the 
‘Quarter Sessions’), and that ex- 
clusively Britannic caravansary the 
Rose. 

But hold ! I am talking of Wies- 
baden as it is, neither more nor less 
than Baedeker or Bradshaw, with- 
out having the remotest pretension 
to the photographic exactness of 
the one or the concise information- 
combining faculty of the other; 
thereby encroaching unwarrantably 
on the phraseology of the guide- 
book, and straying from my subject 
like a feuilleton of Jules Janin 
or Charles Mathews’s ‘ Practical 
Man.’ A mere error of date, 
gentle reader, I assure you, and 
easy to rectify; we have only to 
substitute a six for a seven, and 
presto / there we are back again in 
1865, the good old times when 
Nassau was still a duchy, and its 
sovereign presided over hunting 
festivities at the Platte, and, with 
a proper regard for his interests as 
a shareholder of the tapis vert, 
graciously allowed the habitués 
of the Kursaal to pay for them, 
Twelve short months later, and 
where were duke and duchy? The 
one beating a rapid retreat with 
bag and baggage from his fair 
dominions, and probably forgetting 
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in his hurry the appropriate line 
of Virgil, 


‘ Patria fines, et dulcia linguimus arva ; 


the other shorn of its independence, 
and henceforth classed as a second- 
ary item in the ever-increasing 
catalogue of Prussian annexations. 

However, if these ‘ coming 
events’ were imminent, they cer- 
tainly did not ‘cast their shadows 
before ;’ at the time I speak of his 
serenity slept soundly on his vol- 
cano, and his subjects, at least the 
Wiesbadeners, far from wasting a 
thought on politics or Pickelhau- 
ben, no doubt imagined with Pan- 
gloss that all must be going on 
well in the best of all possible 
worlds as long as their town was full 
of strangers, and they themselves 
were making a pretty penny out of 
them. And truly they had reason to 
rejoice just then, and to quaff their 
Schoppen at the snug tavern oppo- 
site the railway station with more 
than ordinary gusto; for did not 
every train, every flag-bedizened 
steamer bring with it its quota of 
new arrivals? and were not hotel 
garrets and even improvised attics 
in lodging-houses already at a 
premium? Pilgrims in search of 
health or pleasure, travellers by 
medical order, or restless birds of 
passage, what mattered it to the 
accommodating citizens who they 
were or whence they came, pro- 
vided they had a sufficiency of 
napoleons in their purses, and a 
goodly number of circular notes to 
fall back upon? All was grist that 
came to the mill; and, whether it 
came wholesale from the sallow 
Dutchman with the unpronounce- 
able name, who was always on the 
point of breaking the bank and 
never did, wore pearl-gray gloves 
in the play-room, and supplied half 
the demi-monde with bracelets, or 
in driblets from shrewd Mrs. 
Mainchance, who invested her 
roulette winnings after much bar- 
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gaining in cheap articles of imita- 
tion buckhorn for the prospective 
benefit of her relations at home, 
the recipients were equally satisfied, 
and if they did smile a trifle more 
sweetly on the lavish Hollander 
than on our chaffering country- 
woman, was it not, as old Stapleton 
would have said, ‘human natur’ ? 
One comparatively unprofitable 
class of visitors, even now as con- 
stant in their allegiance as in the 
haleyon days of the duchy, and 
uninfluenced by the changes and 
chances which have befallen the 
locality, were the intalids, migrat- 
ing from their winter quarters to 
the valley of the Taunus with 
swallow-like regularity from early 
May to sweltering August, Their 
advent, although duly chronicled 
in the Kur-Liste, and not alto- 
gether unacceptable to the frater- 
nity of doctors, innkeepers, and 
proprietors of Bath-chairs, was a 
matter of indifference to the general 
community, and wholly ignored by 
the denizens of the Colonnade and 
the Kursaal. Their expenditure, 


mainly regulated by the tariff of 


their respective hotels (in nine 
cases out of ten the Rose), was 
framed with the strictest regard to 
economy; and an occasional ex- 
cursion to the Nerothal, or, by way 
of variety, to the Greek church on 
the hill, was the Ultima Thule of 
their ambition. Every morning, 
as the clock struck six, they walked, 
hobbled, or were wheeled to the 
Kochbrunnen, there to imbibe their 
matutinal dose of the bubbling 
spring; and this duty performed, 
they were at liberty to breakfast 
or go to bed again until the ap- 
pointed hour for the second stage 
of their daily routine. From 
eleven to half-past twelve, strange- 
ly accoutred figures, muffled up to 
the eyes and with abnormally in- 
flamed faces, might be seen gliding 
like parboiled spirits along the 
passages communicating with the 
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bath-rooms ; and at one precisely, 
as the stout porter emerged from 
his den, and swung his ponderous 
bell to and fro as if his mission 
were to wake the Seven Sleepers, 
the same figures, no longer in 
dressing-gown and slippers, but 
attired in the ordinary costume of 
civilised life, and with complexions 
toned down by repose, were escorted 
by bowing waiters into the table- 
@héte room, and sat down to dinner 
with the pleasing consciousness of 
having fairly earned it. A short 
stroll through the hawthorn-lined 
alleys leading to the Kursaal, a 
seat within hearing of Keler Bela’s 
orchestra, and perhaps an ice or 
sorbet compounded by the Milanese 
factotum sufficed to while away the 
afternoon ; and long before the last 
excursion train had steamed out of 
the station on its return journey 
to Mainz or Frankfort, the water- 
drinking worthies were safely 
housed for the night, and rows 
of dusty boots, awaiting the com- 
ing of the Hausknecht, were posted 
in guise of sentries at their doors. 
A very different manner of en- 
joying Wiesbaden was adopted by 
those sound in wind and limb, 
whose only object was pleasure, 
and whom no Grosvenor or Brook 
Street practitioner (how is it, by 
the way, that these fashionable 
thoroughfares are almost exclu- 
sively monopolised by medical 
men) had despatched thither for 
the especial delectation and benefit 
of his Nassau brethren. They: 
could afford to disregard the time- 
honoured saying, ‘ Early to bed and 
early to rise,’ and laugh at the in- 
ducement of health, wealth, and 
wisdom held out by the sequel : 
their experience of the Kochbrunnen 
was limited to a sip, just to see 
what it was like, and a wry face 
afterwards ; one-o’clock repasts 
were things unknown to them ; and 
as to Bath-chairs, well, they re- 
minded them of the cliffs at Brigh- 
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ton—nothing more. Their life 
was that of the butterfly tourist, 
free as air, and ever heedlessly 
flitting about as fancy led them ; 
calculating to a nicety the amount 
of time and money at their disposal, 
and making the most of both while 
they lasted. Dinners at Miiller’s 
or in the salons of the Kursaal, 
varied now and then by a taste of 
the Assmannshauser with the yel- 
low seal at the Nassauer Hof, or 
an appreciative degustation of the 
inimitable Niersteiner Glock, the 
far-famed specialty of the Hotel 
du Rhin at Mainz ; drives to the 
Platte, picnics amid the ruins of 
Sonnenberg, and mayhap (for man 
is seldom perfect) a sly turn at the 
roulette when their wives, if they 
had any, were looking the other 
way. Such was their realisation of 
the Horatian precept ‘ Carpe diem;’ 
and when they at length retired to 
rest, took their chamber candle- 
stick from the hands of the sleepy 
porter, and stumbled over the boots 
in the passages, they voted Wies- 
baden a stunning place, and won- 
dered they had never tried it before. 
Une little drawback certainly did 
exist as far as the July and August 
visitors were concerned, which only 
natives of the torrid zone could 
have braved with impunity: as 
soon as the summer had fairly set 
in, the heat became intolerable, the 
Anlage lost its verdure, and anop- 
pressive sultriness, tempered by no 
refreshing breeze, weighed heavily 
and despotically over the valley of 
the Taunus. Luckless pilgrims 
from the Row and the Boulevard, 
thirsting for fresh air and shade, 
almost regretted their own dust 
and asphalte as they gasped and 
panted in the stifling atmosphere ; 
ices bespoken in all directions from 
the exhausted waiters melted away 
ere they reached their destination ; 
and even the liveried janitors of 
Hades, whose duty it was to smile 
blandly on every new-comer, and 
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temporarily relieve him of his stick 
or umbrella, even they succumbed 
to the universal prostration, and, 
while mechanically pocketing the 
half-florins and six-kreutzer pieces 
occasionally bestowed on them, had 
hardly strength to muster up the 
usual stereotyped grin in acknow- 
ledgment thereof. 

And small blame to them; for 
Wiesbaden in the dog-days was, 
and always will be, a palpable 
anomaly, a pitfall to be avoided as 
sedulously as a London November, 
or a Christmas at the North Pole. 
We were wiser in our time: we 
knew—experientia docet—that 


‘the merry month of May, 
When bees from flower to flower did hum,’ 


as glorious Jack Reeve used to sing, 
and its bright successor, rose-bring- 
ing June, were nowhere more de- 
lightfully attractive than in this 
pleasant valley; and thither we 
shaped our course accordingly. 
At that unfashionable epoch we 
and the invalids had the place 
pretty much to ourselves, and, as 
far as hotel accommodation and 
other incidental conveniences went, 
were monarchs of all we surveyed. 
If we fancied excursions, droschke- 
drivers, cap in hand, and invariably 
addressing us as ‘Herr Baron,’ 
were at our beck and call; the 
most desirable tables were reserved 
for our special use by the Kursaal 
waiters, and the shopkeepers in the 
Colonnade glanced at us as we 
passed with reverential awe. We 
might have dined like Lucullus 
or Heliogabalus, if we had chosen, 
and for less money than later in 
the season we should have disbursed 
for a comfortless meal warmed up 
from the table-d’héte, and pompous- 
ly designated in the bill as a ‘di- 
ner 4 part;’ Chevet was there to 
tempt us with Apician banquets 
at three florins a-head; Miiller’s 
window fascinated us with West- 
phalia hams and an endless variety 
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of ‘ delikatesson ;’ and even the lit- 
tle restaurant opposite the cigar- 
shop displayed an irresistible show 
of crisp salads and chevreuil cutlets. 
And all this for us, the first guests 
of the year, the harbingers of a 
long line of visitors, unconscious 
scapegoats who would indeed be 
lucky if they got off a quarter as 
cheaply as we did ! 

I often think of those days, and 
of the old familiar faces so insepa- 
rably connected with them, and 
fancy myself once more a sojourner 
in the still unannexed duchy, com- 
placently ignoring such trifling ob- 
stacles as time, Prince von Bis- 
marck-Schonhausen, and so on, as 
Mr. Cophagus would say. To an 
unpractised eye this would appear 
an easy task, the main features of 
the locality being comparatively un- 
changed, and the general aspect of 
the town, setting aside a notable 
increase in the consumption of 
bricks and mortar for building 
purposes, remaining much as it 
used to be. The same hotels, in 
most cases presided over by the 
same proprietors, still flourish as of 
yore; the Colonnade still exhibits 
its parti-coloured assortment of 
amethysts and onyxes from the 
valley of the Nahe; and there is 
no apparept decrease in the num- 
ber of promenaders along the villa- 
lined walk conducting to the Diet- 
enmiihle, famous for its ‘ Actien’ 
beer, and from thence through 
shady alleys, and following the 
windings of a tiny streamlet to 
the picturesque Sonnenberg. Nay, 
the Kursaal itself, the once mag- 
netic centre of attraction to all 
comers, is still in its old place, but 
alas, ‘quantum mutatus ab illo!’ 
Its spacious halls, which I remem- 
ber glittering with light, and dis- 
playing in their most seductive 
form the pomps and vanities of a 
luxurious Hades, are now thinly 

pled with straggling tourists, 

idly fingering the inevitable 
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Baedeker, or peacefully slumber- 
ing over Kladderadatsch or the 
Kolnische Zeitung ; while from the 
adjoining restaurant, in lieu of the 
appetising odours formerly emanat- 
ing from the cuisine of Chevet, are 
exhaled whiffs ofindigenous cookery 
painfully suggestive of ‘ Klosen- 
Suppe,’ ‘ Dampfnudeln,’ and other 
analogous compositions. In the 
open space behind the café, the 
afternoon concert is now mechani- 
cally listened to by a scanty audi- 
ence of thrifty bourgeoises, scarcely 
lifting their eyes from the inter- 
minable knitting which seems to 
form part and parcel of every 
German matron’s existence, and 
far more intent on the progress of 
their work than on the musical en- 
tertainment provided for them. 
Here and there some stray martyrs 
to gout or rheumatism, condem- 
ned to a three weeks’ course of 
the Kochbrunnen, limp disconso- 
lately to and fro, half inclined to 
envy the ducks splashing noisily 
about in the piece of water hard 
by, and maybe regretting the times 
when life at Wiesbaden was a trifle 
more amusing than it is at present, 
and Kur-taxe was an abomination 
unknown, 

However, il y a compensation a 
tout; and in the opinion at least 
of one class of visitors, the ‘ fana- 
tici per la musica,’ there is in the 
actual state of things a redeeming 
feature sufficiently attractive to 
atone for a multitude of other short- 
comings, and that is the concert- 
room. Since the nomination of 
Joachim Raff to the post of Kapell- 
meister, he has worked steadily and 
successfully towards the advance- 
ment of his art, and the gradual 
improvement of the orchestra 
under his control; and the result 
is a perfection of ensemble rarely 
met with even in Germany, and 
which no one is better qualified to 
mature than the talented composer 
of those universally admired sym- 
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phonies, ‘In Walde’ and ‘ Le- 
nore.’ 

About a dozen years ago, Herr 
Hans Wachenhusen, a novelist of 
a certain ability, published a 
story entitled Rouge et Noir, con- 
taining a somewhat acrimonious 
attack on the management of the 
Wiesbaden bank, which so highly 
incensed the directors of that es- 
tablishment that, as the author 
tells us in a second edition of the 
work, they obtained a Grand-ducal 
veto prohibiting him from again 
setting foot in the territory of 
Nassau, on pain of being prose- 
cuted for libel. Whether he ever 
attempted to brave the ire of the 
Baron von Wellens and company 
or not, I am unable to say; but as 
during the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the publication of the book 
the receipts of the tables were, if 
possible, in a more flourishing con- 
dition than before, the Rouge et 

Joir of Herr Wachenhusen ap- 
pears simply to have served as a 
first-rate advertisement to its name- 
sake in the Taunus valley. 

One is apt to marvel, while 
wandering through the now com- 
paratively deserted Kursaal, what 
has become of that strange variety 
of individualities connected in our 
memory with its days of splendour, 
from the punters of high and low 
degree who staked their money to 
the employés who mechanically 
raked it in. Some of the latter 
may, perchance, have found an 
asylum at Monte Carlo; others 
may have rallied under the banner 
of M. Dupressoir at Bidassoa ; and 
a few may still be vegetating in 
that obscure refuge of the destitute, 
Saxon; but where are the remain- 
der? Have they followed the ex- 
ample of their Baden brethren— 
one of whom was in his leisure 
hours a trunk-maker; a second a 
fencing-master, at five francs the 
cachet; and a third a dealer in 
colonial produce, or, in vulgar par- 
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lance, a grocer—and quietly re- 
sumed their several callings? or do 
they prowl regretfully about the 
scene of their former labours, like 
an errant being I beheld last sum- 
mer haunting the ex-Redoute at 
Spa? I look in vain for that 
mysterious ‘death’s-head,’ _pre- 
siding solemnly over the intricacies 
of the roulette, whose keen eye at 
once detected the ingenious con- 
trivances of excursionists from 
Mainz to appropriate to their own 
use an apparently unclaimed stake. 
I miss the ‘ professor,’ always ex- 
pecting apocryphal remittances, 
and placing in the mean time his 
infallible system at the disposal of 
timid and inexperienced neophytes; 
and the two wizened little French- 
men, sitting side by side at one 
end of the table, and meditating 
gigantic projects with a capital of 
ten florins! Where is now that 
jovial irrepressible Russian, pro- 
prietor of a villa in the Anlage, 
and of somebody who passed for 
his wife, but wasn’t, who promoted 
his after-dinner digestion by a dili- 
gent study of the transversale, and 
drove the croupiers to despair by 
persistently disputing every succes- 
sive coup? And that grave irre- 
proachably attired secretary of le- 
gation,deep in abstruse calculations, 
his fingers tightly pressed on his 
forehead (he wore very handsome 
rings, and liked to show them), and 
ever hesitating whether or no to 
intrust the blind goddess with one 
solitary coin from the mass of 
double fredericks symmetrically 
ranged before him ? 

Where is X—, the gayest and 
most hopelessly impecunious of 
dramatic authors, who could rattle 
off a vaudeville as easily as a Pa- 
risian grisette can toss a pancake, 
and who made the rounds of the 
‘eaux’ regularly every summer, 
with an act in his pocket for Du- 
pressoir at Baden, and another for 
Briguiboul at Ems, and as regu- 
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larly got rid of the proceeds of 
both by backing the ‘six pre- 
miers'? Once, when he visited 
Wiesbaden, he was accompanied by 
his lady spouse, bearing a good- 
sized basket on her arm; when- 
ever by chance, for such things did 
now and then happen even to X—, 
fortune smiled on her partner's 
speculations, the prudent dame 
forthwith carried him off in tri- 
umph to the neighbouring Colon- 
nade, and there invested the greater 
portion of his winnings in buck- 
horn ornaments, and other ‘ port- 
able property,’ which she carefully 
stowed away in her cabas, handing 
over the scanty residue to her liege 
lord to make ducks and drakes of ; 
which he very soon did, on one of 
these occasions, while he was rue- 
fully watching the raking in of his 
last stake. 

‘Mon pauvre X—,’ said his 
friend and fellow-dramatist C—, 
who eschewed play, and, like Mr. 
Mizzle in the farce, preferred being 
‘only a spectator, ‘tu es comme 
Francois premier, ta as tout 
perdu fors ’honneur.’ 

‘Tu Pas dit,’ replied the philo- 
sophic X—; ‘c’est une belle chose 
que l’honneur ; seulement, je t’avoue 
qu’en ce moment je l’apprécierais 
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encore mieux s'il avait cours 4 la 
roulette !’ 

Alas, these and many other 
familiar personalities, the brilliant 
salons, and the reckless gaiety of 
bygone years, have faded from our 
view, and we are left in presence 
of the dreary reality. The chink- 
ing of gold heard through the 
open windows—sweet music to the 
punter’s ear—is succeeded by the 
monotonous click of knitting- 
needles and the ponderous tread 
on the gravel of the stolid native 
Kellner ; the airy laugh no longer 
echoes through the windings of the 
Anlage, nor does one joyous out- 
burst of Gallic vivacity afford a 
welcome intermezzo to the guttural 
droning of the Father-tongue. All 
is stern sober jog-trot respecta- 
bility, the natural consequences of 
1870, and a no doubt conscientious 
but perhaps overstrained regard 
for propriety; @ propos to which, 
without hazarding any personal 
opinion on a worn-out theme, I 
venture to close these recollections 
with an apposite quotation from my 
favourite Désaugiers : 

* Faut d’la vertu, pas trop n’en faut, 

L’excés en tout est un défaut,’ 
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Phaon sings at Sunset. 


My lady, here I'll linger, 
Conceal’d by clouds of night, 
Until the morning’s finger 
Shall touch the day with light. 
When darkness round us closes, 
And silence strays with me, 
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The dew from garden roses 
Shall weep sad tears for thee. 
The weary hours I'll number 
When thou art lost to sight ; 
But song shall suothe thy slumber : 
My lady-love, good-night ! 


Phaon sings at Dawn. 

The lily-bells awaken, 

The rose no longer weeps, 
The nests are all forsaken ; 

But still my lady sleeps. 
Glad daytime gives its blessing, 

And blossoms intertwine, 
Thy window-ledge caressing 

With arms of eglantine. 
But still the hours I number; 

I sorrow for thy sake: 
Awaken from thy slumber, 

My lady-love, awake ! 


Phaon sings at Sunrise. 
But hark! a footfall on the grass ; 
It is her voice that greets the day. 
Wake, blossoms, let your mistress pass ; 
My lady comes—make way, make way ! 


Sappho sings at Sundown. 


Farewell, glad sun, my heart is cold ; 
Silence, ye birds, my love is dumb ; 

Sleep, flow’rets, whilst my arms enfold 
His shadow—for he will not come ! 


Farewell, farewell! see, I must die 
With fainting for the loss of thee. 

Lost love! restore me with a sigh, 
And let thy kisses rain on me! 


My Phaon, ’tis our last farewell ! 

Come back to me; I faint with pain ! 
When we are parted none will tell 

Thy heart to win mé back again. 


Farewell ! and when the ocean wide 
Hath parted us, as it must part, 
One sigh will draw me to thy side, 
One kiss will heal my broken heart ! 


CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 
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